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OMETHING has happened in a world which 

had grown cynical about the possibility of any- 

thing happening. For President Hoover's dis- 
armament proposals are an cyent comparable only 
with President Wilson’s insistenec that a League of 
Nations should form part of the Treaty Settlement 
afterthe war. Then, as now, every militarist, every vested 
interest in war, and every-old fashioned nationalist, 
proceeded to find reasons for rejecting a scheme which 
might perhaps save the world from a repetition of 1914-18. 
Until President Hoover's intervention everyone belieyed 
the Disarmament Conference to all intents and purposes 


dead. It may now come to life. It will only do so if 


the obstructionists are not allowed once more to envelop 
the real issue in a new cloud of technical obfuscations. 
At the moment they are at a disadvantage, for President 
Hoover's proposals were a complete surprise to 
everyone. 
: at * % 


President Hoover's plea is reughly for a reduction 


of all armaments by one-third. It covers land, sea and 
air armaments. It means that President Hoover has 
ovecruled the obstruction of his own experts and that 
he demands that other Governments do the same. 
There will, of course, be details to thrash out; but is 
there a single reputable reason why his proposals should 
not be at once and unreservedly accepted ? Everyone 
knows that there is no reputable reason, though there 
are plenty of disreputable ones. If such a reduction is 
carried out it will be possible for the first time to 
take seriously the French proposal for internationalising 
arms. And what reception was accorded to these 
proposals? <A whole-hcarted acceptance by Italy, 
Germany and Russia; a blank reiteration of the old 
security stuff from France; and a speech of welcome 
from Sir John Simon which threw a good deal. of luke- 
warm water as well as the correct bouquets at the 
proposal. Let those who believe in the possibility of 
disarmament and world peace make no mistake - 
Mr. Hoover’s lead will only have results if there is 
a popular agitation behind it strong enough to defeat 
the immense forees which work openly and in secret 
for the retention of the old Europe and the old militar 
rivalries of states. 
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The quarrel- between the German States and the 
Reich over the Brown Army may mean serious trouble. 
A number of the States, led by Bavaria, Baden and 
Wiirttemberg, have refused to obey the decree of the 
Papen Government which removes the ban on the wearing 
ef uniforms, and at Munich the uniformed Nazis were 
turned out of the Diet and the sitting suspended. A 
conference in Berlin on Wednesday produced no result. 
The Ministers of the Southern States maintain their 
defiance, and insist that they are acting constitutionally 
in exercising their police functions. They have now gone 
home to consider whether they can “ adjust their laws 
to the policy of the Reich.” Meanwhile there are 
widespread disorders, rioting and street fights between 
Nazis and Communists, and it looks as if this will 
continue, whether the ban on the Brown Army is lifted 
or not. There looms behind also the prospect of national 
disruption—a prospect which will be viewed with dismay 
by everyone, except perhaps the French nationalists. 
But the forces of sanity should be strong enough to 
prevent such a catastrophe as the Balkanisation of 
Germany. . 

* + *k 


The Lothian Franchise Committee having reported, 
along with the Committee on Federal Finance, it is under- 
stood that the Government is ready to go straight 
forward with the shaping of the All-India federal 
constitution. But it is not much good talking about 
a constitution unless practicable means have been found 
of consulting Indian opinion and of gaining the co- 
operation of the Indian leaders. A special correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, discussing the subject with 
exceptional knowledge, argues that the plan of creating 
an Indian Constituent Assembly for the purpose of 
debating and deciding upon the Government’s draft 
scheme could not be anything but vexatious and futile, 
since unanimity could not be attained and the Princes 
and Moslems would refuse to be bound by majority 
votes. Then there is the question of consulting the 
National Congress. The Left wing does not and would 
not co-operate, and the fact has to be faced that this 
year’s method of ruling India by penal ordinances and 
the police has made an end of the Congress Right wing, 
destroyed the moderate element, and made Indian 
society as a whole deeply disgusted with the British Raj. 
How, then, is the procedure of conference to be resumed ? 
There can be no settlement in India so long as the 
Congress is merely a proscribed body with every one of 
its prominent members in gaol. The Constitution 
committees have shown good speed in getting through 
their work, and no doubt the Government must get 
en with the work of drafting. But the first imperative 
necessity is to create the machinery for ending the 
deadlock and changing the atmosphere in India. 


* * * 


‘he Chilean revolution, it seems, must be spoken 
of in the plural and not the singular. One Junta follows 
another with bewildering rapidity. When we wrote last 
week Senor Davila, the “ Pink,” was out and Colonel 
Grove, the “ Red,” was in. Now Davila is back, but 
again seriously threatened by the Left wing supporters 
of the expatriated Grove. Martial law is in force, 


and a proscription of Communists and other subverters 


of the peace has been issued. Street fighting is going 
on in the towns, and strikes have spread rapidly among 
the railway and tram workers, the miners and the 
bakers. Whether the present Government, none too 
sure of the loyalty of its armed forces, inspired by 
“moderate” Socialist principles, and tender to the 
interests of foreign capital, can ride out this storm, we 
do not know. It is pretty clear that the arrest or 
expulsion of “ alien agitators ’’ and Communist leaders 
will not settle the business. And it is not at all clear 
what positive.measures Sefior Davila can take to remedy 
the widespread popular discontents. The only in- 
formation we have on this head is a report that he has 
invited several distinguished European economists, in- 
cluding Herr Werner Sombart and Signor Afredo Pareto, 
to go out and advise on the plans of the New Jerusalem. 
It would be an intriguing experiment ; but somehow we 
do not expect it to come off. 


x * * 


The American Federation of Labour, in its latest 
estimate just made public, puts the volume of un- 
employment in the United States at over ten and a half 
millions. Nor is this likely to be an over-estimate. 
According to the official figures measuring the numbers 
of workers in employment, there has: been a fall of 
over forty per cent. in the volume of employment in 
industry since 1926. The total may well be substantially 
larger even than the A.F. of L. makes out, since it is 
certain that the contraction in earnings has been greater 
still, owing to the immense numbers who are on part 
time work as well as to the heavy reductions in wage- 
rates, especially in the less organised trades. Nor is 
there, even to-day, any sign of the American slump 
touching bottom, despite the attempts at reflation made 
recently by the Federal Reserve Bank. We observe 
that the platform of the Republican Party contemplates 
an attempt to cure this situation by raising the American 
tariff wall higher still for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial products, and thus pushing the country yet 
another step towards economic isolation. But there 
will be powerful forces ranged against this policy, even 
if it proves possible to devise a tariff that will satisfy 
both the agrarian and the manufacturing interests. 
The drain of gold from America has now ceased for the 
time, and the Senate’s rejection of the Bonus Bill has 
heartened the orthodox. But reflation has not so far 
proceeded far enough to produce any noticeable effect ; 
and the effects, as well as the volume, of unemployment 
grow worse day by day. The outlook for next winter 
is bleak indeed for the American people. 


* * * 


The Dutch and Belgian Governments have this week 
initialled a commercial agreement, which is almost 
certain to be ratified, for the drastic mutual reduction 
of tariffs. Under this agreement, to which Luxemburg 
is also a party, the existing duties are to be reduced 
by ten per cent. per annum. The plan is apparently 
meant te run for at least five years, so as to halve the 
existing rates. The Scandinavian countries also took 
part in the negotiations which Jed up to this agreement, 
and might very likely have been parties to it but 
for their uncertainty about British tariff policy and 
their fears of exclusion from the British market. The 
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agreement, however, remains open for them to sign 
at a later stage, if they change their minds. The re- 
ductions in duttes will, of course, apply only to the 
signatory countries, which will also undertake to impose 
no fresh duties or restrictions on one another’s goods. 
This discrimination will raise vet again the question of 
the “ most favoured nation clause” in existing com- 
mercial treaties. But it scems most unlikely that this 
successful initiative in reducing duties, based on the 
recommendations of the League of Nations, can be 


seriously obstructed by other nations, which claim the - 


full benefit of most favoured nation treatment while 
refusing to reduce their own duties. The new agreement 
is rather in the nature of a partial Customs Union than 
of an ordinary lowering of tariff rates —a clear indication 
of the way the wind of commercial policy is now be- 
ginning to blow in Europe. 
x * x 

The trade figures for May and for the first five months 
of the present year make astonishing reading. British 
imports for May are down by nearly 20 per cent. on 
those of a year ago, and imports of manufactures by no 
less than 45 per cent. in value. Exports are down by 
nearly 13 per cent., and exports of manufactures by 11 
per cent. The so-called * trade balance ” has thus been 
very greatly “ improved,” the total excess of exports 
over imports having fallen by 13 per cent. This will 
doubtless be claimed by some people as a magnificent 
step towards the stimulation of home employment, 
and as a clear sign that it is possible to cut down imports 
without a proportionate fall in exports. Of course it is 
possible, if at the same time there occurs, owing to the 
cessation of dividends, interest, reparations and other 
payments due from abroad, a large reduction in the 
volume of foreign goods which we are entitled to receive 
without sending out exports in return. Our “ adverse 
balance” has fallen mainly because our financial 
receipts from abroad have fallen off. But it by no 
means follows that we are producing at home the goods 
we used to buy overseas. It is far more likely that most 
of them are not being produced at all. And certainly 
the effect of this fall in our imports has been to add to 
the adversity of our suppliers, and made it harder for 
them to pay us their debts. So we end up in a vicious 
circle of declining trade, declining dividends, and above 
all else declining to face the real facts of the world 
trade position. 

# * x 


According to our national habit of regarding all 
artistic pursuits as the whimsical luxuries of amateurs 
we stand alone ameng civilised nations in possessing 
no University Institute for the study of the history of 
art. And yet we have in this country a very respectable 
artistic inheritance and not a few people who think 
that art matters. Some of these—Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld, Sir Joseph Duveen and Sir Robert Witt 
in particular—have now made it possible for the 
University of London to set up an Institute of Art, 
Until the Institute buildings are completed on the 
sloomsbury site, its work will be concentrated in the 
miraculous house at 20 Portman Square which Mr. 
Courtauld has presented for the purpose. We say 
miraculous because it is something of a miracle to have 


nel tg gine cette Me 


available for people who wish to study art the finest 
example of the work of Robert Adam, to have the great 
gilded rooms perfectly furnished and on their walls 
many of the best Mancts, Moncts, Cézannes and Renoirs. 
Students who wish to take an honours degree in the 
history of art can begin work in these surroundings next 
October, and later, when the Bloomsbury building is 
ready, 20 Portman Square will be available for the use 
of the more advanced students and as a centre for the 
artistic department of the University. Sir Robert 
Witt has promised to bequeath his famous library, 
and Lord Lee his great collection of pictures—which 
means that everything will be complete when a generous 
donor also provides £20,000 for the scientific and chemi- 
‘al side of art criticism. 
+ + = 

An Irish correspondent writes : This week we have a 
respite from politics. Prelates who have attended 
Eucharistic Congresses in many cities are astounded 
at the enthusiasm and devotion shown here. Last weck 
during religious retreats for men there was hardly 
standing room in any church in the country. People 
of all religions have co-operated in the lighting and 
decoration of Dublin. The areas on the south side 
where nearly half the population is Jewish are amongst 
the most gay. The Union Jack is among the flags at 
Dunleary (Kingstown), but it was taken down from over 
the Shelbourne Hotel at the order of an “ officer ” of 
the so-called Irish Republican Army. The incident is 
an example of the “ atmosphere ” created by the new 
Government, but it must not be forgotten that there ts 
no place where English visitors are more popular than 
in Ireland. In the eyes of the common people here 
the Union Jack is not the emblem of Great Britain but 
rather the standard beneath which a “ loyalist ’ minority 
exploited their fellow-countrymen. How far that 
minority itself has been changed by its experience of 
Government under the Treaty may be judged from the 
fact that Trinity College is lighted and beflagged for the 
Kucharistic Congress. Bencath our rejoicings there is an 
undercurrent of apprehension—an uneasy feeling that 
h-.ving voted for prosperity and security we are, through 
our own fault, getting farther away from both. Mr. 
De Valera’s recent declarations make it clearer than ever 
that the Oath is but a small part of our troubles. He 
takes a piece of chalk, works out certain figures on a 
blackboard, and turns proudly to his class to announce 
the answer. But the problem between Ireland and 
England cannot be worked out so simply. We are back 
to the old idea of external association—first, an all- 
Ircland Republic, then a treaty of association with, 
perhaps, recognition of the King. The majority would 
rather work the other way, towards the kingdom of 
Ireland through the Dominion of the Irish Free State. 
And there are some who think that unity with the six 
countics in present industrial conditions would be 
anything but a blessing. The Free State economy based 
on agriculture may prove better able to withstand the 
world blizzard without having to include a city like 
Belfast. Mr. de Valera will find many to agree with 
him that any arbitration Tribunal to be appointed should 
not be confined to citizens of the British Empire. Our 
history and even our comparatively recent expericnee of 
a Boundary Commission make us suspicious. 
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THE DIRTY SLATE 

HE Lausanne Conference opened, as all the 

two or three dozen similar gatherings in the 

past twelve years have opened, with solemn 
warnings and equally solemn professions of goodwill. Mr. 
MacDonald painted the state of the world in grim colours; 
Herr von Papen added the special touches of black for 
Germany. No one disputed the truth of the picture, 
and the five principal Powers—France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium and Japan—issued a joint declaration 
that they meant business. They pledged themselves 
to seek “a final and definite solution . . . without 
delay or interruption,” and they agreed that while the 
Conference was engaged in that search, there should be 
no question 6f resuming the payments suspended by 
the Hoover moratorium. This was promising, and still 
more promising was Mr. Chamberlain’s demand that 
the slate should be wiped clean. But then came M. 
Herriot with ladlefuls of powder to put in the jam. 
We must go cautiously. Germany had made herseif 
into a formidable economic power, and despite her present 
difficulties, she would presently become prosperous 
again. French claims could not be lightly abandoned, 
and the blessed ideal of *‘ security ’’ must be established 
before reparations could be cancelled. In plain words, 
France still stands for the dirty slate. 

This was what we had expected. M. Herriot is a 
weak man, pulled between Right and Left, between 
nationalism and internationalism, compromising with 
his convictions, willing to do something but uncertain 
what that something should be. He has no plan, he 
says; the Conference must produce one, and then he 
will see about it. Meanwhile the French nationalists 
are inciting him against the one and only plan which 
will be worth the paper it is written on. They attacked 
him for giving away too much at the start. Why should 
* definite and final 


he have committed France to a 


° ss . ¢ > . . . 
solution ” of the problem? If this meant—as it would 
be taken by everybody to mean—a cancelling of 


reparations, France would be in danger of isolation when 
she refused, as she must refuse, to consent. to such a 


sacrifice. “* Even though reparations are dead,” cries one 


publicist in the Paris press, “‘ we shall not give a certi- 
ficate for their burial without getting something for 
+t” 


less 


As for what this price might be, there are number- 
required to 
M. Briand’s 


scheme for a European economic union and M. Tardieu’s 


suggestions. Germany might be 


deliver railway bonds, or some other bonds. 


Danubian federation plan are put forward again as 
Others 
herself 
All this section of 
France 
cannot have her pound of flesh; but she shall at least 


possible fields for concessions by Germany. 
that 
amply as possible out of the Saar. 


propose France should compensate as 


French opinion, in fact, is agreed on one thing. 


have an ounce or two. 

If M. Herriot is going to stick to this line, we see very 
little prospect of a successful outcome of the Conference. 
It is a mischievous toying with the problem. The French 
have a bare legal case ; morally and economically they 
have none. Their war losses were undeniably heavy, 
but those have been fully repaired by the territory ac- 
quired under the Treaty of Versailles and the gold 


millions received from Germany. The difficulties of the 


inflation period were got over years ago; the American 
and British debts were funded on very favourable terms. 
Of late, though France is affected like all other coun- 
tries by the world slump, she has increased her pro- 
duction of nearly every commodity, she has pushed 
herself into the front rank of financial powers, and has 
exploited her opportunities in this respect ruthlessly 
and disastrously to other people. She is, by the letter 
of the law, entitled to go on drawing reparation payments 
from Germany, which, after deducting her own war 
debt interest to the United States, would leave an 
enormous surplus in her own pocket. Of course, France 
will not get these payments from Germany under the 
Young Plan, and if she were still required to pay 
America, potential profit would be turned to actual 
and serious loss. But, that is not an argument of any 
weight. Nobody imagines that war debts will be paid 
if reparations are cancelled. France’s attitude can 
be explained only on the assumption that she hopes 
still to make a net gain out of Germany and to keep 
Germany in chains. The first hope is illusory, and the 
second, if it could be fulfilled, would have to be fulfilled 
by some other method than a financial plan—some 
method that must lead to universal catastrophe. 
There seemed at the outset but a poor chance of 
convincing M. Herriot and the reactionaries behind 
him in Paris that the game is up, that the French policy 
is not merely ruinous to other nations, but is useless 
to France herself. But the chances may be improved 
by the sudden intervention of the Americans. This 
intervention is ostensibly, it is true, concerned with the 
problem of Geneva and not of Lausanne. But the two 
problems are very obviously not in water-tight com- 
partments and, despite the official statements from 
Washington, nobody believes that Mr. Gibson, in his 
talks with the British and French Prime Ministers, 
avoided all reference to the connection between dis- 
armament and debt revision. The Americans have lost 
patience with the dilly-dallying at Geneva, and they 
remind us, as they have frequently reminded us before, 
that they will be little disposed to help in cleaning the 
dirty slate of debts and reparations, if Europe does 
nothing about the equally dirty slate of armaments. 
For ourselves, we are very glad to see their impatience, 
and we hope that they will keep up the pressure. 
Mr. Hoover’s proposal of a 33 per cent. cut all round, 
if it were accepted, as it ought to be, would mean a 
resounding triumph at Geneva, and its effects could not 
fail to felt Of ‘rannot 
assume that the French will accept anything so drastic, 


be at Lausanne. course, we 


Their nationalist Die-hards, indeed, are opposed to any 
reductions at all. But they are not France, and 
they are not even the French Government. Nor is 
M. Herriot, weak as he may be, the mere puppet of 
the General Staff. He ought at least to agree to a cut 
substantial enough to affect the American attitude to 
the revision of the war debts. Mr. Hoover, it is true, 
has not yet made any promises on that head, and he 
is not likely to for the moment. But it is pretty safe 
to assume that a reali measure of disarmament in 
Europe will be the prelude to a cancellation of debts. 
The Americans are learning—the clear-sighted among 
them have realised long ago—that the prospects of 
getting their interest from Europe are not bright, 


and they will presently have to make a virtue of 
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necessity. But they will do that sooner and more 
cheerfully if they are assured that Europe is going to 
cut down the sums that it squanders on military 
purposes. And they are fully justified, as we think, in 
looking for this quid pro quo. It is now for M. Herriot 
to decide what he is going to do with the sponge and 
she two dirty slates. 


THE “ECONOMY” 


CONOMY means not spending as little as possible, 

but getting good value for what is spent. An 

economical man will doubtless also be expected to 
live within his income, but he will not be expected to refrain 
from borrowing if he can put the loan to a use which promises 
to help him make both ends mect. He will exert himself 
to carn money, as well as to spend what he earns to the best 
advantage. We should not call a man economical if he 
spent his days in bed, and then prided himself on the savings 
he was able to achieve by cating less food and doing without 
a fire in his grate. 

In relation to the individual, these truths are undisputed. 
But when people set to discussing “ national economy ” 
they are very apt to lose their heads. The taxpayer has » 
natural disposition to regard all money levied by the Ste 
in taxation merely as so much abstracted from his own 
income, without any consideration of its subsequent spending 
by the State. The less the State spends, the more, he is 
apt to argue, there will be for him to spend himself—or to 
save. It is not easy to get him to accept the view that the 
State may be able to spend the money more usefully—and 
also more productively—than he can; and it is no easier 
to get him to see that money saved is not the same thing 
as money productively applied. He urges, with some 
plausibility, that high taxation discourages private enter- 
prise ; and he cannot readily be brought to admit that the 
encouragement of public enterprise by State spending is 
an adequate offset, or even in itself a good thing. 

This attitude has two effects. It causes, in the first place 
and most prominently, a demand for retrenchment in the 
social services. Up to a point this can be achieved by a 
Government which sets out to achieve it by purely adminis- 
trative action, without recour. to legislation. For in most 
of the grant-aided services the policy of the central depart- 
ments can make a good deal of difference to the sums which 
local authorities are able to draw from central funds. The 
* economies ” achieved by these means will almost certainly 
be a mixture of good and bad. They will cause some 
“slack ” to be taken up in the actual management of the 
services in question; but they will also inevitably cause 
the local authorities also to retrench upon forms of ex- 
penditure which it is desirable to maintain. ‘There is always 
a danger that the local bodies, when they find their grants 
cut down, will begin slashing out indiscriminately at every 
form of expenditure, good or bad, that is under their control. 
During the crisis of last year quite a number of local 
councils passed merely absurd resolutions postponing all 
capital expenditure for a period of years, or cutting down 
estimates right and left without any regard to the effects of 
the limitations imposed. This policy naturally led to a 
considerable addition to the volume of unemployment, 
especially in the constructional trades, and thus , partly 
offset the effects of our departure from the gold standard. 

The limits of purely administrative “ economy ” are, 
however, soon reached, as far as the Central Government is 
coneerned. Aware of this, the advocates of “ economy ” 
now want to go much farther. They are saying, as loudly 
as they dare, that in face of national impoverishment 
Great Britain will have to go back on the social policy of a 
whole generation, and undo a large part of the social legis- 
lation that has been carried since 1906, The attack is 


STUNT 


or 
5 


directed especially at education and at the insurance services, 
but housing also comes in for its share of the attack, In 


education the most clamant demands are for the raising of 
the school age at the wrong end, so as to shut out the 
younger children, and for a lowering of standards, especially 
in higher education. In the insurance services the cry is 
that benefits must be further reduced, and yct more dis- 
crimination applied. In housing it is urged that, despite 
the lessened ability of tenants to pay, we ought to Ict rents 
rise until the private builder again comes back into business 
over the entire field. And, finally, there is the usual outery 
about the excessive personnel of the Civil Service, and a 
demand that public salaries shall be again cut down. One 
hundred million pounds has been mentioned as the sum-total 
of the economies to be aimed at; and £40,000,000, in the 
social services alone, has been put forward with apparent 
seriousness in a motion supported by a_ considerable 
numbér of the Government’s supporters in Parliament. 

There is, of course, a sense in which the Government can 
save £40,000,000 at the expense of the social services. It can 
bang the school doors in the face of the younger children ; 
it can eompel teachers to teach unmanageably large classes 
for less money than they are getting now, even after the 
cuts of last autumn. It can go back on all the plans of 
educational development ‘that have come out of the Fisher 
Act and the Hadow Committee, stop school-building, let 
existing schools fall into disrepair, employ cheap unqualified 
teachers in place of those who have been trained, and save 
the cost of training, abolish public maintenance grants 
and scholarships, reduce uncmployment benefit and supple- 
ment the “means test” by a “ deservingness test” ad- 
ministered by people like Mr. Geoffrey Drage, stop all 
grants for housing, and cut down wages and salaries for all 
classes of public servants. It can do all these things, and 
do most of them amid the thunderous applause of a section 
of its own back-benchers. But the Government 
know well enough that if it were to attempt to do a fraction 
of these things, its only safe seats would be in places such as 
Eastbourne and Cheltenham, and no mere majority in the 
House of Commons could save it from a speedy reckoning 
with an outraged public. ‘The Government, of course, will 
not do what the Daily Mail says it wants. But it will 
probably go as far as it dares; and it will be stimulated 
to daring by the high proportion of idiots on its own back 
benches. 

The social services, however, are not the only victims of 
the “ economy ” stunt. Trade and industry are also among 
the sufferers. It is plain enough that the money which the 
capital-owning classes save out of their incomes is not 
now being invested in industry, and that under present 
conditions any practicable remission of taxation would 
have almost no effect in stimulating investment. What 
money people do save they are far more intent to hoard 
away than to risk in any projects of industrial development. 
Investment has certainly fallen off a good deal more than 
saving in these bad times. This is not in the least surprising ; 
for the prospects of industrial investment are admittedly 
far from attractive. But it points directly to the need for 
offering to the investor openings for his money which he 
will be more likely to accept—in other words, for the State 
to step in with schemes of economic development which will 
serve both to correct the deficiencies of private enterprise 
and to stimulate industrial demand. The advocates of 
“economy,” however, will have none of this. Many of 
them take the view that public spending out of loans is 
almost as bad as higher taxation, and many more, aware 
that any scheme of public development will be likely to 
involve some spending out of taxes as well as out of loans, 
oppose any actual plan that is brought forward on grounds 
of national economy. 

Accordingly, State policy reinforces, instead of correcting, 
the depression of private business. The more the advocates of 
“economy ” have their way, the more this is bound to 
happen. The effect of cutting down the social services 
will be to diminish the purchasing power in the hands of the 
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general public, and this must serve still further to accentuate 
the tendency for prices to fall. Yet almost everybody, 
with the possible exception of a few pundits in the Treasury 
.and the Bahk of England, now admits the desirability of 
action to raise prices above the existing level, and indeed 
regards a rise in wholesale prices as an indispensable step 
towards the revival of industry. Most of us would, no 
doubt, greatly prefer to see prices rise all over the world, as 
a result of international measures taken in concert by the 
leading countries, but only the fanatics who are still hoping 
for a return to the gold standard at the old parity are 
frightened at the prospect of a moderate rise here, even if 
it is not accompanied by a corresponding rise in the countries 
which are still upon gold, Certainly there ought to be no 
difficulty in getting almost unanimous assent to the pro- 

_ position that any step which is calculated still further to 
lower the level of British prices stands condemned. 

This constitutes‘a very strong argument against the forms 
of “economy ” which find special favour with the back- 
bench supporters of the present Government. Either the 
cutting down of insurance benefits, pensions and salaries 
or the cutting down of Government expenditure on public 


works is obviously likely, by diminishing the volume of 


demand for goods and services, to intensify business de- 
pression far more than it is likely to stimulate industry 
by any relief that it can yield in the burden of taxation. 
Moreover, néed for these ‘* economies.” 
No one in his senses can pretend that we are still in the 


there is no 


throes of a financial crisis which threatens the stability 
of our financial position. We have been far more nervous 
lately about a possible rise than about a possible fall in the 
We have drastically cut down our 
imports, with highly unfortunate reactions on the rest of the 
world. If we are now, in addition, to begin again cutting 
down our domestic demand even for home-produced goods 
and services, how on carth is industry to be given a chance 
We have said in this article nothing about the 
injustice of the proposed economies, or of their disastrous 
long-run effects on our national efficiency and happiness, 
heavily as these must weigh in the scale of judgment in any 
We have preferred to put the 
case, for this occasion, on narrower grounds, which ought to 


value of sterling. 


of revival ? 


reasonable person’s mind. 


appeal even to those who are not moved at all by the 
privations of the unemployed, or the evil effects of “economy” 
on the distribution of wealth. 
be dismissed, the case against the proposed ‘‘ economies ” 
is amply strong enough on purely business grounds to carry 
conviction to anyone who is prepared to look squarely at the 
facts of the situation. 


Even if these considerations 


A LONDON DIARY 


T is very diflicult to gauge at any particular moment 
the attitude of “ public opinion ” towards war and the 
strident, sentimental, smug nationalism so popular in 
some quarters. I remember going to one of 
A woman in the 
audience rose and protested loudly against the film and 
against war. 


years ago now 
the first post-war war films in the Strand. 


She was allowed to say her say and no one 
protested against the protest. Last week | 
Middchen in Uniform in Oxford Street. There is a sly and 
subtle satire of the Potsdam variety of militarism in this 
magnificent film, and the audience obviously enjoyed it. 
sut it was preceded by a film devoted to the British variety 
of navalism, Men Like These. The heroes in the sunken 
submarine were very vocal about being British and* the 
sentimental treacle was thickly patriotic. I, personally, 
feit slightly sick, but remained cowardly silent. Two young 
men near me expressed their disapproval aloud, but not 
very loud, in sarcastic comments. At the end of the film 
some of the audience applauded and a few, among them 
(1 think) my two young men, hissed. Two women, a few 


went to see 


rows ahead, turned round and glared furiously at me, 
thinking, no doubt, that I had been the hisser. I saw in 
their eyes the horrible glare of those who gave civilians 
white feathers in the worst days of the war. I regretted 
that I had been too cowardly to hiss. 

%* od * * 

I see that Mussolini and Mr. Garvin have both congratu- 
lated Mr. MacDonald on his opening speech at Lausanne. 
I should like to add my meed of praise. It was all that 
one could expéct of an opening speech : it was finely phrased ; 
it created an atmosphere; it was necessarily confined to 
the generalities which have been on the lips of every political 
and economic observer for the last twelve months. "Was 
it not, therefore, rather hard on Mr. MacDonald that Mr. 
Garvin should write under the heading, “ Mr. MacDonald 
does it,” these consecutive paragraphs ? 

Above all, in opening the Lausanne Conference last Thursday, 
the Prime Minister, who has excelled in many Conferences during 
the last few years, made the most eloquently earnest and searching 
speech he has ever delivered at any of them. The ringing force 
of his delivery matched the strength of the matter. He rose to 
the hour and grappled with the case. He made a profound im- 
pression on his auditors. 

Mr. MacDonald’s argument may be paraphrased in a few sentences. 
The present slump, though there was something very like it forty 
years ago, is on the whole the most universal economic disaster in 
history, It shadows the life and discourages the efforts of mankind 
in every continent. World trade continues to fall in a way that 
no single nation can arrest. The nations have less and less means 
of buying from each other. Nothing but world-action can cope 
with a world-catastrophe. Civilisation is on trial. “A system 
is crumbling under our feet.” 

If this had been written by anyone except Mr. Garvin I 
should have suspected irony: as it is, it represents merely 
a superb example of Mr. Garvin’s capacity for getting 
excited over the obvious. 

* * % 

We have heard something in England of the new law 
which legalises the flogging of adult blacks by white em- 
ployers in South Africa, but the facts revealed in a recent 
memorandum issued by the Johannesburg Joint Council of 
Europeans and Natives have not, as far as I know, been 
commented on in this country. If the Council were not a 
very responsible body of persons who proceeded by research 
and not by headlines, one might suspect sensationalism. 
Last year the Chief Magistrate of Johannesburg estimated 
that 100,000 criminal charges would have been heard in the 
courts before the end of the year, 30,000 of them resulting 
in sentences of imprisonment—which means that one third 
of the total population of Johannesburg went through the 
courts on criminal and one tenth imprisoned. 
This astonishing state of affairs is the effect of attempting 
to keep the natives “in their place ” by hedging about all 
their movements by restrictive regulations. Natives do 
not have a single life-long identification certificate, but 
“night passes” whenever they want to go anywhere. A 
native in arrears with his taxes goes to prison. 
a labour contract is punished with imprisonment. 
parts of the city the non-payment of rent is a crime for 
which he goes to gaol. As a result none of the natives feel 
any respect for the law, none of the offences carry with 
them any taint of moral delinquency, and Johannesburg’s 
Chief Magistrate states that the effect of imprisonment on 
the native African is that “the majority, if not all, are 
irreparably ruined by serving a period in gaol.” It seems 
that the Government and the Judiciary are getting worried 
at the prospect of a large proportion of the population 
being “irreparably ruined,” and by way of remedy a 
conference of senior Judges called by the Minister of 
Justice suggested that fines should take the place of im- 
prisonment and that the fines should be deducted from 
wages and collected from employers. It is not surprising 


charges 


Sreach of 
In some 


that both the natives and the Joint Council are up in arms 
against this proposal, which would put the native altogether 
in the hands of his employer and open the door to all manner 
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of abuses. It would also mean that it would be more than 
ever difficult to get rid of the regulations which would 
have become a very lucrative source of revenue to the 
municipality ! 
. . * % 7 

When I first heard an account of the ritual of the anni- 
versary dinner of “ The English Mistery ” I was inclined to 
dismiss it as an imperfect recollection of the famous dining 
club described in Zuleika Dobson. Since then the literature 
of this remarkable organisation has come into my hands, 
and I am assured that “ The English Mistery ” (address : 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1) really exists, that a number of 
aristocratic young Conservatives actually belong to it, that 
Lord Lymington is one of its chief lights, and that, in plain 
fact, it is not a frolic of imagination emanating from Mr. 
Beerbohm or Mr. Chesterton. This handbook, if I may use 
so plebeian a word, explains that it has a number of officers, 
a Chancellor, a Chief and other Syndics, Lords of the Mistery, 
and a Recorder, and that its members are of four ranks : 
Syndics, Misters, Companions and Associates. 

Companions are those who take an oath to conform to special 
standards of conduct and taste laid down from time to time by the 
Syndicate. Men of eighteen years and over are alone eligibie for 
investiture as Companions, and breed, health, character and ability 
shall all be carefully considered before investiture. Companions 
will be men who have been carefully selected from the Associates 
by the Chief Mister of a Kin . . . Associates are men or women 
who can satisfy a Mister that they are of pure English origin (such 
or:zin being proved as from the first of January, 1870) who are 
engaged in a service conducted on lines approved by the Mistery. . . 

The applicant for entry to “The English Mistery ” pledges 

himself to give “loyal support to the principles and 

practices of English Royalism as propounded by the English 

Mistery.” I shall not attempt to comment on these prin- 

ciples and practices. I must be content with some extracts. 
* % * 


The documents of the English Mistery are headed with a 
cabalistic sign in red and black. Under the heading “ The 
Nature of the Mistery ” I read that its aims are “ the creation 
of a sound ethical basis for national polities. It pursues this 
aim by self-discipline and the practise of good taste by its 
members ... it aims at no unconstitutional action in 
English politics. The English Mistery is not a party: it 
is not a secret society: it is not a Fascist organisation.” 
Its policy “* is based upon principles derived from the instincts 
and traditions of English breeds, and not from theory, 
dogma, doctrine or opinion.” 

Taste is the capacity to choose between good and evil in breeding: 
diet, habits, and direction of energy. In essence it springs from the 
maintenance of a perfect balance of instincts. 

A leader is a man of taste... The Mistery ... aims at 
substituting aristocracy for democracy. Aristocracy begins among 
the best in English workmen and ends in ever-widening circles of 
responsibility at the throne itself. 

From “revised orders of 1931” 
passages : 


I select the following 


An unbiased mind will reject all trace of liberal thought. 

The English Mistery must first uphold and preserve instinct, and 
the main instinct is that of sclf-preservation, which without self- 
control leads to fighting between individuals and complete anarchy. 
It is the constant breaking away of this instinct from the control of 
tradition that causes Liberalism, party politics and unrestricted 
competition. While, then, we must preserve every instinct, par- 
ticularly the fighting instinct, inits inherent vigour, we must harness 
instinct by character and tradition so that the instinct of individual 
self-interest is turned outward and does not prey upon fellow-members 
of the body politic. : 


These admirable sentiments are followed on the next 
pages by the following recommendations to Companions 
in regard to their behaviour towards “ people in general” : 


Kveryone should be estimated according to his worth as a real 
servant. The most active goodwill should be accorded to every 
efficient and patriotic person, and no opportunity of enhancing the 
prestige and increasing the wealth, power and prosperity of such persons 
should be missed. 

Where any kind of suffering, either from disease, deformity, or 
failure of any kind exists, companions should discriminate between 





those who are suffering i8 consequence of service, and sheuld in 


consequence be respected » the victims of inevitable accident, who 
should alone be regarded with pity ; and those whose inferiority is 
due to bad breeding or bed taste. 

As the object of all afgument is to produce agreement, avoid all 
argument or debate with anyone who has a different end in view, 
because no agreement is possible between persons with different 
motives. Avoid, therefore, entering into arguments with Liberals and 
idealists, with diseased persons and persons of alien descent. 

Finally : 

Remember that by heredity and in environment the English 
race differs fundamentally from other races. Even the Greek and 
Roman classics are useful to Englishmen only as a mental discipline 
and not as a guide to tradition. Still further removed are the oriental 
natinns and among them the Jewish tradition. . . There is much 
to be learned from every culture, but it does not follow that 
everyone can learn it . . . Most people are likely to find 
that their best course lies in a policy of insularity. Avoid everything 
that emanates from ill-bred nations. 

Only the italics are mine. 
* * - 
Of the newspaper extracts sent me this week I select the 
following : 

The successful men are conceited and ill-mannered and the 
charming, unselfish men who know how to treat a girl are too poor 
to treat her.—A correspondent in the Sunday Express. 


Mr. “A” was no doubt the first to regret his indiscretion in 
having any kind of friendship with a woman other than his wife.—- 
The Recorder of London as reported in the Daily Telegraph. 


Gibbs (Sir Philip), who was in my vouth editor of the leader 
page of the Daily Mail, has become since, of course, one of the mest 
chivalrous of all journalists.—Hannen Swaffer in the Daily Herald. 

Critic, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


HARAKIRI 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

N the East, as elsewhere, the primary causes of war have 

only an indirect connection with the group-psychology of 

a nation. The popular clamour that makes conilict 
inevitable is now seen to be among the secondary causes, 
which may be carefully worked up in advance by what 
might be called the exploitation of unemployed emotion. 
An apparently spontaneous outburst of patriotism may be 
produced in a given community as neatly as the familiar 
knee-jerk by a tap on the right spot. The complex and 
dangerous situation in the Far East to-day makes it worth 
while to follow the Japanese emotional engineers in their 
search for the right spot to get the maximum kick out of 
the populace. It is unnecessary (probably impossible) for 
us to “ understand ” the revealed ; but what 
is important is that English people should realise the lines 
on which a highly suggestible people, capable at present of 
endless harm, is likely to react in an emergency. The object 
of these few examples drawn from the Japanese press in the 
last five months is to indicate these lines, and to leave the 
moral to point itself. 

One of the essentials of militant patriotism is the Hero. 
A campaign without heroes will not take long to exhaust 
the public interest. Yet the rounding-up and shooting-down 
of bandits by forces superior in equipment, supplies, and 
organisation is not likely to provide a sufliciency of heroes 
for the stimulation of the masses. Fortunately for the 
moral effect of the campaign on Japan, a woman leapt into 
the breach. 

On the eve of his departure for Manchuria, a licutenant 
attached to the Ambulance Corps of the 4th Division returned 
home to find a note pasted to the door. It told all callers 
to find him at his regimental H.Q. “ Hurrying into his 
wife’s sitting room... he found his spouse dead in an 
extremely orderly manner,” says the Osaka Mainichi. She 
had put on her best costume, written the usual suicide-note, 
and then cut her throat with a dagger, “which her soldier- 
husband has treasured.” The note explained that her 
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suicide would leave him free to serve the Emperor without 
worrying about his wife. “* Words fail to describe my joy 
to leave you before your heroic march to Manchuria to- 
morrow.” 

The affair of the “Samurai Wife” not only gave the 
* shriek-press a splendid opportunity: this “ female version 
of General Nogi’s harakiri,” as the pidgin-papers dubbed it, 
set up an example of martyrdom that bids fair to burn like 
Latimer’s candle. It has been followed by dozens of attempts 
at patriotic suicide since last December. The latest was 
that of a girl who threw herself under a troop-train in Himeji, 
when some soldiers were leaving to take over garrison-duty. 
Her note kept the same tone: “ Though I cannot be a 
soldier, I can encourage them by dying ” (Japan Chronicle, 
April 21st). 

Though it is this peculiar attitude towards suicide that 
seems of main importance, there are other complexes to 
be used; and another turns on the reactions of the popu- 
lace to the Japanese sword. These are medieval. Their 
obsoleteness is held up as a recommendation. The press 
loves to explain that no “ foreigner” can ever understand 
the devotion of the Japanese soldier to the colours, still less 
the reverence of the bushi (warrior) for his sword. The 
excessive popularity of the “ sword-plays ” which consist 
of little but slow manslaughter (intolerably tedious to 
Europeans), is another side of a complex that seems in- 
credible in the mind of a modern world-power. Yet when a 
reservist private in command of a number of Chinese- 
Manchurian police at the Fenghuangcheng “ peace-main- 
tenance-ollice ” “* became impatient ”’ with some bandits who 
were shooting at the place, and “ drawing the sharp glinting 
sword . . . made a sortie, hearing behind him the yells 
of his Chinese comrades, ‘ Look Out,’” his death was 
“acclaimed as a unique case of heroism.” “ The struggle 
reminiscent of a warrior in mediaeval Nippon did not last 
long” says the egregious Mainichi: “ the attackers raised 
their rifles and fired. The private fell to the ground, his 
fingers firmly gripping his sword-hilt.” 

This hero rather failed to come off, but Japanese two- 
handed swords were widely used by the ronin (plain- 
clothes soldiers : dare one say “ bandits ” ?) in Shanghai, as 
well as by dare-devil naval men, and their mention rarely 
fails of its effect on the mob. 

Male superiority had not long to wait for its vindication. 
A well-made wire-entanglement at Shanghai defied the best 
efforts of the pioneers to remove it, and the artillery was 
either not on the spot or inefficient. Three sappers from 
Kyushu (the emotional parallel is roughly ‘“ Sea-dogs of 
Devon ’’) exchanged cups of water in the style of samurai 
going to almost certain death, and determined to break it 
at all costs. They did so, and were blown to bits. This 
is certain. Either they attempted to carry out a 
supply of explosives and were hit, or they actually fastened 
grenades to themselves before starting. The newspaper 
accounts contradict their earlier reports and finally decide 
that they pulled out the pins of the bombs and then rushed 
into the wire. A fourth man who went out with them and 
returned alive enjoyed only a day’s publicity (with photo- 
graph), after which the story became fixed in its popular 
form, and he was conveniently forgotten. The example to 
be set was plainly one of self-destruction, not of successful 
daring. 

The dauntless three have been given the name of niku- 
dan (literally ‘“ meat-bombs *’?) and have undergone some- 
thing analogous to canonisation. It has been pointed out 
by other observers that the heroes selected for apotheosis 
by the architects of official Shinto are generally those who 
have died for the Emperor, without very much consideration 
of their merits as men or as leaders. Photographs of the 
Three, and prints giving a pictorial account of their death, 
are now selling all over Japan, and providing material for 
primary-school homilies, the “‘ Song of the Human Bombs ” 
achieved an instantaneous success, and in some parts 


much 


shrines have been dedicated to them. At the back of the 
San-no-Miya shrine in Kobe the present writer saw the 
three coloured enlargements on an altar, flanked by two 
candles, and with the traditional offerings of cakes, fruit, 
coppers, and burning joss-sticks before them. And _ this 
within five minutes’ walk of one of the centres of inter- 
national Japan ! ‘ 

The dangers of fanatical nationalism run into such narrow 
channels need no comment. The typical Englishman who 
speaks in Macbeth’s ““ Why should I play the Roman fool ? ” 
has small sympathy with suicide’as the ideal of military valour. 
To us, Casabianca has always been a somewhat absurd 
figure in his total lack of “‘ common sense.” But in this 
glorification of self-immolation a definite reflex is being 
cultivated in a people highly trained in collective emotional 
response : and it is a reflex totally out of place in a world of 
close-knit economic relations, whose great powers have 
nominally reneunced slaughter as a method of policy. Yet in 


_Japan the common sense of those unwilling to be slaughtered 


at a word is represented as “‘ western materialism,’ powerless 
against the “ spiritual’ qualities of the Land of the Gods. 
It remains to be seen in what manner this close emotional 
integration of a people still somewhat less than grown-up 
will be employed: whether it will be dropped now that 
Manchuria has served its turn as a patriotic occasion. 
Certainly these aspects of the search for violent antidotes 
for the working leaven of “ dangerous thought” in Japan 
gives one singularly little faith in the “ common sense of 
the Japanese people ” and its supposedly restraining effect 
on the militarists. 


THE LONG HOLIDAY 


N eminent business man has been criticising the 
Civil Service on the ground that the taxpayer is 
not getting the most possible work out of it at 

the least possible cost. ‘‘ Minor questions,” he declared, 
“which would be decided in a matter of minutes in private 
business could occupy many weeks in Whitehall.” He added 
that it could not be maintained “ that the higher staff was 
worked to a maximum capacity, so long as officials were 
entitled to leave equal to one-sixth of the working year.” 

Few things give us more pleasure than to accuse other 
people of not working so hard as they ought to work. Idle 
dukes protest bitterly against the idleness of cooks, and 
wish they were in the kitchen, earning money for nothing, 
instead of toiling backwards and forwards in the paddock 
at Ascot under a tropical sun. Professional men gnash 
their teeth when they think of the hundreds of thousands 
of so-called working-men who deliberately prefer being on 
the dole to doing an honest day’s work. Heads of businesses 
sigh as they remember their own hard lot and compare it 
with the care-free leisurely existence of their employees. 
The rich accuse the poor of not working or wanting to work, 
and the poor accuse the rich of not working or wanting to 
work ; and so all classes are enabled to live in an enjoyable 
simmer of envy. 

I have never been in any doubt myself about the work 
done by other people. Very few of them, so far as I can see, 
work nearly as hard as they ought to work. Even as a 
child I was struck by the happiness of the life of the farmer 
and the agricultural labourer. What they called work I 
regarded as play. If sitting in a red and blue cart and 
occasionally saying “Hupp!” to the horse that was 
dragging it sleepily along the ruts in the road was work, 
it was work that I was willing to do for nothing. Nor did 
it seem to me to require any serious expenditure of effort 
to carry an armful of hay to the horse’s manger, or to lead 
a horse to the pond for his evening drink. Even walking 
behind a plough looked easy till I tried it and the plough 
went the wrong way. Forking hay to the stack-builders 


was exhausting, but pleasantly exhausting; and if I had 
had the strength I should have gone on with it longer. 
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And the farmer himself spent half his time merely watching 
other people doing these things—looking critically at the 
haystack as it rose into the perfect shape, saying something 
or other to the man who was taking a horse to the black- 
smith’s, gazing at the machine that was threshing the corn 
without any effort on his part, taking a walk to a field to 
see how some crop was ripening, going to another field to 
count the sheep, driving ten miles to attend a fair that 
was livelier than Noah’s Ark. All the year round, idle 
pleasure succeeded idle pleasure in such a fashion that if 
you had offered me the choice between being a farmer or 
being Prime Minister I should instantly have voted for 
the life of the farmer. 

If mere absence of effort is all you demand, however, 
I am not sure that the shop-keeper in a small market-town 
has not even an easier life than the farmer. Except on 
market days and Saturdays, how pleasantly peaceful is 
the life of a country draper! Hours may pass before a 
customer comes in to ask for anything that costs more than 
a shilling. If you go in to buy something, a hunt for the 
object begins at the pace of a slow-motion picture. Boxes 
are taken down, peered into and put back again. The tops 
of glass cases are opened and closed again. Expeditions 
are made into the shadowed recesses of the shop. You are left 
by the counter in a very Paradise of stagnation. No one 
enters, and the somnolence of the place almost persuades you 
that you are having a dream till at last the draper’s assistant 
returns with the bone stud and wraps it in a twist of paper. 
Now, it is my conviction that the draper knew very well 
all the time where the stud was, but that, knowing also that 
not another human being would break the silence of the 
establishment till closing-time, he was determined to make 
the most of his opportunity to enjoy human society as 
long as he could and to prove to you and to himself what a 
strenuous life he was living. The man who does the least 
work is the man who seizes every opportunity to appear 
busy. Ever since I was at school and used under a master’s 
eye to pretend to be busy myself, I have distrusted anyone 
who appeared busy. I instinctively suspect him of being 
a secret slacker. But then I suspect most men of being 
secret slackers. I cannot, for example, see how a motor 
salesman who lounges about his showroom all day without, 
perhaps, selling a single car between breakfast and closing 
time, can justify himself to himself as one of the world’s 
workers. If he did sixty minutes’ really hard work in the 
course of a day he would feel that the day had been an 
exceptionally busy one. The West End jeweller, again, 
seems to me to have far too much time on his hands, 
and I question whether the fashionable tailor puts in a 
much harder day’s work than the country gentleman. I 
suspect all business men, indeed, of having too easy a time 
of it. Some authority recently estimated that all the 
work an ordinary business man does in the course of a 
day could be easily compressed into two or three hours. 
It would be going too far to say that every business man 
is a loafer pretending to be busy. The business man who 
indulges in gambling operations leads almost as strenuous 
a life as the professional backer of horses. Care sits on his 
brow even during his two hours’ lunch and pursues him 
round the golf course on Saturday and Sunday. But the 
ordinary business man, it seems to me, spends more time 
talking about business than doing it. Compared with 
mine, his life seems to be one long holiday, with occasional 
half-hour intervals of concentrated energy. 

It is for this reason that I smiled when I read the eminent 
business man’s summons to the Civil Service to a life of 
greater activity. Does the eminent business man really 
believe that he is a harder worker than those Civil Servants 
who calculate how much income tax they can get out of us 
and then pester us till they get it? I have known and heard 
of many industrious men, but never have I met elsewhere 
with such staggering industry as that of the income-tax 
department of the Civil Service. The eminent business 


man protests against the two months’ annual holiday that 
is given to these magnificently tireless servants of the 
State. For my part, I would gladly give a two years’ 
holiday to the entire staff as a reward for their molelike 
diligence. 

There is, I contend, no worse form of economy than 
cutting down the holidays of men who do good work. It 
is my belief that a man who knows how to work can do 
more work in ten months than he could in twelve. We 
cannot measure good work mechanically by months, days 
or hours: A racehorse will expend as much energy in two 
and a half minutes as a plough horse will expend in an 
entire day. It would be as foolish for the plough horse 
to say to the racer: “ You slacker, most of the day you 
are idle,” as it would be for the racchorse to say to the 
plough horse: “ You slacker, you are so bone-lazy that 
you never even break into a trot.” As for the matter of 
long holidays, any man whose department cannot get on 
without him for two morths must have organised his de- 
partment very badly. This being so, and the world being 
now able to produce so much more than it can consume, 
there should be a movement in favour of a general extension 
of holidays. I should like to see longer holidays given even to 
business men on condition that they worked harder during 
business hours. Let them work as hard as the rest of us— 
as doctors and clergymen and Civil Servants and journalists 
and printers—and they will find that they have so much 
time left on their hands that they can take a six months’ 
holiday in the year. Y. ¥. 


TO THOSE IN CONFERENCE 


O you who hold our destiny in your hands, 
Experts and statesmen-—that your work may speed, 
We, the dumb masses whom you boast to lead 
Make our petition that you take your stands 


‘ 


No longer on our “ rights ” but on our need. 


We sent you to Geneva and Lausanne 
To bring us back no trophies to our pride 
(Like those for which some millions of us died), 
But just in the faint hope that man, as man, 
Might find some refuge from the rising tide. 


We've tried out cleverness : at our behest, 
You've argued, wrangled, bargained, year by year, 
For petty triumphs which we bought too dear. 
Since tricks have failed us, wouldn’t it be best 
To face the truth, and wipe the record clear 


Of your past failures ? Why not, for a change, 

Take even big risks for a bigger stake ? 

And since each State bends when its neighbours break, 
Admit the simple fact ; nor think it strange 
vive than “take ” ? 


ry 4 * 
I'o lay more emphasis on 


We're mostly fools : 
We should complain you sold us horn and fleece. 
Won't it be worth it, though, if youth shall cease 

To see in life a weary cul-de-sac, 

And old, tired folk, can end their days in peace ? 
Mack LeckNoe,. 


no doubt when you come back 


Correspondence 
FATHERS AND SONS 


To the Editor of Tux New StaresMAN AND NATION. 
Sirn,—Your correspondent in Germany who likens President 
Hindenburg’s recent intervention on behalf of the Junkers 
to “an assertion of paternal authority,” has strely hit the nail 
on the head. In every country to-day, as I see it, the funda- 
mental conflict of ideas is not to be explained in terms of any 
ism or orthodox political doctrine. It goes much deeper and 
has to do with the place of money and its social effects in our 
national and international life. On this matter fathers and sons 
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have been speaking a different language, the fathers, almost 
to a man, accepting and possibly welcoming the plutocratic 
standards of the late nineteenth century, and the sons, on the 
contrary, with a livelier sense that neither that plutocracy nor 
what we are pleased to call “ democracy ” is eternal, rebelling 
against the economic and financial system which has brought 
the world to the present pass and which, so far from abolishing 
war, seems to be fast working up for the next war. 

Now, this so-called “ generation question” stands out in con- 
spicuous relief in Germany, where, however, the sons have an 
unexpected —and_ possibly unwelcome —ally in the grand- 
fathers; that is to say, people like the East Prussian Junkers 
and the German President who, as your correspondent says, are 
still thinking in terms of land and not of money. If we take 
this into account we may perhaps better understand the hybrid 
character of the Nazi movement. A large number of the older 
generation of Germans, especially in the northern and eastern 
districts, were before the war—and are still more to-day— 
wholly out of sympathy with the big industrial and moneyed 
interests which had the ear of the Kaiser and which dominated 
the German political scene in the days of “ prosperity.”” These 


survivors of the 6ld Prussian military and landed aristocracy - 


may well think to have more fellow-feeling with the young 
Conservative-revolutionaries streaming out of the universities 
which constitute the main body of National Socialism. 

The Republican-democratic Germany which was set up in 
1918-19, at the behest of the Allies, was of course wedded to 
the established capitalist system and bourgeois ideas and values. 
Not unnaturally, the experiences through which they have gone 
have caused the majority of Germans to revolt against a regime 
the main object of which appeared to be to make Germany, like 
the rest of the world, safe for plutocracy. 

Anyone who has lived in Germany at all in recent years must 
recognise the strength of feeling against those individualist 
principles on which our existing capitalist and ‘“ democratic ” 
society is based. The influence and example of Soviet Russia 
have transformed German sociological thought in a way that 
we over here can scarcely coneeive. Therefore—and particularly 
since there seems to be no hope for Germany from the Lausanne 
Conference—I cannot think that Chancellor von Papen has 
much prospect of stemming the collectivist tide through his 
unnatural alliance of Junkers and industrial magnates. 

It is because the Hitler movement is “ basically anti-capitalist ” 
that it has behind it the most vital and forward-looking elements 
in the country. Its Socialism, as defined by Herr Gregor Strasser 
in his recent broadcast, is surely as genuine and certainly more 
up to date than the Socialism of the official Social-Democratic 
Party. That party, just in the same way as the Labour Party 
in this country, has forfeited the goodwill and support of a large 
majority of the younger generation, simply because it has ngt 
had the courage of its convictions, but has weakly capitulated, 
for the sake of cash benefits (Tarifrecht), to the vested interests 
of organised Capital. 

Your correspondent tells us that the Trade Union leaders have 
now a revised programme with a complete plan for the funda- 
mental socialisation of Germany. He also describes the ideas 
of the Left wing of the Nazis as “ important and interesting.” 
If that is so what is to prevent the linking up of the Trade Unions 





with the genuinely Socialist elements of the Nazi movement 
and similar Catholic groups? Cannot the New SraresMAN 


AND NATION break away from the general chorus ever here 
crabbing Germany’s National and recognise that, 
while the “ Liberal” regime of post-war Germany is bankrupt 
in every sense of the word, there is a great opportunity, as the 
events of the next few months will surely show, for Germany 
to build up for herself the new order of which Herr Strasser 
speaks, based on considerations of social justice, which cannot 


Socialism 


but expedite the very necessary transformation of ** civilisation ” 
in other countries ? W. Horsraty Carrer. 


16 Great James Street, W.C.1. 


THE SECRET ASSASSINS 


To the Editor of Tur New*StraresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Your leading article of June 18th ought to be published 
and broadcast everywhere, especially in Geneva. I ‘know 


what these *“* Secret Assassins” are. Private armament firms, 


aiming only at dividends by promoting wars and rumours of 
war, send their agents everywhere, but especially to Disarmament 
Such an agent went crawling about among us 


Conferences. 


correspondents in Geneva during the Naval Conference ot 1927, 
attempting by every means to induce us to assist him in wrecking 
the Conference, as in the end it was wrecked. Is there no publica- 
tion ready to expose the abominations of these assassins who 
grow rich upon the blood of the innocent and ignorant peopices 
of the world ? Henry W. NevInson. 

[We understand that a 48-page pamphlet entitled The Secret 
International : The Armament Firms at Work, is to be published 
next week, at the price of sixpence, by the Union of Democratic 
Control, 34, Victoria Street, S.W.1. The pamphlet will contain 
a good deal of new information as well as a summary of what 
has already been published.—Ep. N.S. & N.] 


HAS “IT” BROKEN DOWN? 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTreEsMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—* Critic ” gave, in the London Diary of June 4th, some 
instances of the breakdown of the economic system, and you 
may care to add my own experience to them. One is forbidden 
to take more than a _ certain amount of money out of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Roumania, and there appear, 
furthermore, to be in some cases regulations as to the amount 
which one may take in. The average traveller seldom masters 
the precise rules beforehand, and if * It’’ has not broken down 
already it is owing to the good sense of the various frontier 
officials, who tend to interpret their fantastic instructions dis- 
creetly. Otherwise the international expresses could not run. 

The moral, from my own point of view, is that those of us 
who still have the energy and money should visit Europe at once, 
before we are permanently confined to our own parishes and 
allowed to listen to nothing but the village band. All patriotic 
exhortations to remain in England should be ignored, for, surely, 
there was never a time when it was more desirable to keep in 
touch with old friends on the Continent, and, if possible, to 
make new friends. As regards ways and means, travellers’ 
cheques appear to work—at least mine have not yet been taken 
from me, though they were once examined with suspicion. 
Five-pound notes, hitherto the British tourist’s anchor, have 
now become his winding-sheet, and should be left at home. 

Bucharest. EK. M. Forster. 


A NEW CURRENCY 
To the Editor of Tur New StraTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sirn,—On reading Mr. L. J. Cadbury’s criticism of my articles 
on * The New Currency ” I was tempted to reply: “ And is it 
not written in the book of Salter?” While Mr. Cadbury remains 
so much under the influence of Sir Arthur Salter it is very difficult 
to argue with him. If he really believes that the old system of 
international trading and money-lending can be restarted in a 
world that is rapidly becoming disillusioned about gold, I am 
sure that all Sir Arthur Salter’s improvements to the gold standard 
will be of inestimable value. But I believe that the old system 
has broken down hopelessly, is past repairing, and will never work 
properly again. I am that something new and 
revolutionary will have to take its place. 

Mr. Cadbury needs to be more realistic. He declares that 
monetary systems should have two ends in view : (1) they should 
maintain world prices at a fairly constant level, and (2) between 
ach other this should maintain the same relative value. He 
admits that in the first respect the gold exchange system has 
broken down. Surely Mr. Cadbury knows that unless every 
nation simultaneously pursues an identical internal monetary 
policy, which means in effect an identical wages policy, it is 
impossible to have both stable exchanges and stable internal 
price levels. What are the chances to-day of the nations pur- 
suing identical internal policies? I am suggesting that the 
British nation, for one, would not tolerate a reduction in wages 
merely because another great industrial nation, with whom it is 
maintaining a rate of exchange at gold parity, has cut its wages 
and lowered its standard of living. If there is disparity in wage 
levels or industrial costs, we can still preserve our freedom of 
action : (1) by allowing our exchange rates to move freely, and 
(2) by bartering our products for the foodstuffs and raw materials 
of our customers. That is why I maintain that an entirely new 
system of international trading will have to be devised by this 
country. 

The “ barter ” system of trade is being forced wpon the world 
to-day because the gold standard has broken down. My proposal 
was intended to make a virtue of necessity and to construct 
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out of the * barter” stage a more enlightened and equitable 
system of international trading. I am well aware that trade is 
triangular, but when several countries have agreed under trade 
treaties to co-operate in a clearing house on the lines I have 
suggested, triangular trade will be taken into account. 

The real difficulty in an international system of clearing 
houses will be ‘to obtain equilibrium by the device of altering 
exchange rates. This was a point to which Mr. Hutton alluded 
in his letter. I will admit that if the alteration of exchange 
rates does not lead to equilibrium in the international accounts 
of the countries trading on this system, the Governments will 
have to assume a complete monopoly of external trade and 
control both imports and, exports. 

Mr. Cadbury has failed to appreciate that my composite 
commodity price index is not an international but a national 
index. I anticipated that there would be a number of countries 
who would peg their rates on sterling when they found that the 
British index was a reliable one. Of course, for calculations of 
the internal price levels the nations participating would have to 
set up their own composite commodity price indices, weighting 
the commodities and services included in different Proportions. 
Mr. Cadbury's objection that a managed world currency * needs 
a degree of international trust which does not exist to-day ” 
has no point, seeing that I am arguing for a managed sterling 
standard which many countries will follow. This is what 
apparently alarms Mr. Prud’homme, who, being an American and 
not knowing the English for * sterilisation,” lays the blame for 
the breakdown of the gold standard largely on Great Britain. 
But I am intrigued by Mr. Prud’homme’s suggestion that we 
might manage a new currency system for a fee. 

Certainly I do not ignore tariffs, war debts and reparations, 
and crazy international loans: it was not these hideous 
things which ruined the gold standard, but the fact that the 
gold standard does not allow for the correction of price move- 
ments without upsetting both capital and labour, and without 
creating a * fear psychology * which makes for hoarding of gold 
on the one hand, or speculation in commodities on the other. 
The gold standard might work perfectly in a perfect world, 
where fear or speculation did not exist. and where Sir Arthur 
Salter sat enthroned at the head of an International Loans Council, 
bestowing rationalised credits on grateful and docile Govern- 
ments. But the world is not yet perfect, and if the attempt to 
remove some of the worst imperfections fails at the Reparations 
or coming Economic Conference, we shall be forced to adopt 
something like my clearing house system ef enlightened barter 
in order to ensure the continuity of our food and raw material 
supplies. KK. H. Davenrorr. 

The Athenzum Club. 


THE INDIAN IMPASSE 


To the Editor of Tur New STatTeESMAN AND Nation. 

Sin,—-I should like to say how refreshing it was to read your 
leader in the issue of May 7th on ** The Impasse in India.” 
One reads so frequently in the leader columns of Indian daily 
papers of the loyalist leagues that are being enthusiastically 
started in villages all over the country, and of the defeat and 
bankruptcy of the Congress, while in the small type of the news 
columns are records of Congress processions dispersed here, 
Congress headquarters raided somewhere else, and Congress 
volunteers arrested everywhere : so that in the end one doubts 
the co-ordinating faculty of the human mind. Among Europeans 
the. rightness of Government action seems axiomatic; the 
Congress differs from the Government and is therefore wrong ; 
the crushing of the Congress becomes an end-in-itself. The only 
thing that threatens the consummation of the policy is the 
(apparently) growing strength of the Congress under repression. 
Sooner or later there must be compromise, and the longer it is 
delayed the harder it will be to inaugurate. There is a hint of 
sadism about the paternal government that says: “ As much 
jam and cake to-morrow as you can eat,” while distribyting a 
last ration of stale bread and water. R. E. Hawkins. 

Post Box 31, Bombay. 

To the Editor of Tur New STatesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to congratulate you on the excellent 
article on the Indian situation, entitled “ The Indian Impasse,” 
which appeared in your issue of May 7th? It has caught the 
right perspective, and it has told the British public what it should 
have been told long, long ago. 





The Irish settlement was for the first time in sight when the 
British Government realised that the only political organisation 
it could negotiate with was Sinn Fein. To-day the Government 
in India is trying to carry on with the assistance and co-operation 
of impotent and dummy political associations and organisations. 
The only one that matters it has ostracised and driven into the 


wilderness. And the Government has constantly forgotten, much 
to the misfortune of the country, that Mahatma Gandhi is a 
much more tractable person than De Vaiera and the other Sinn 
Fein leaders ever were. It is a common fallacy, from which even 
so uncommon a personality as Sir Samuel Hoare is not free, that 
the Congress and the Civil Disobedience 
synonymous terms. You might as well say that the Reign of 
Terror was the French Revolution. In India, to-day, in the minds 
of a very large number of people the Congress stands as the 
embodiment of the hopes and aspirations of the nation. And the 


Movement are 


fight against the Congress is looked upon not so much as against 
a movement of lawlessness as against an insurgent and determined 
Nationalism. It is an equally great mistake to think that 
Nationalism is the proud monopoly of caste Hindus. 
High Court, Bombay. M. C. CHaGua. 
June 3rd, 1932. 


THE ITINERANT SALESMAN 
To the Editor of Turn New STaresMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,— With a generous disregard of the cost per linc, fam- 
boyant advertisements, written in 
language, call insistently for 
sales executives to join “ rapidly growing ” 
tions-—they are always rapidly growing. 


attractive if misleading 


* far-sighted,” enthusiastic 


National Organisa- 


These super-men need have ne previous experience, but must 
merely possess a combination of human qualities seldom to be 
found in a well-trained man. And all the advertiser really wants 
is some poor but honest optimist to carry his, the advertiser's, 
“sales baby.” This type of advertisement ensures wide re- 
sponse, for who does not feel he is a budding “ sales executive ” ? 
The chosen candidates are hurriedly trained and turned loose 
upon an unsuspecting public. Paid solely by results at a high 
commission rate, or by means of a pittance in salary, some 
expenses and commission, the salesman is placed under the sheer 
necessity of selling to live. 

The system is bad for the salesman and bad for the manu- 
facturer and his customer 
the three parties to every sales transaction, and where this is 


There is a lack of confidence between 


\ large 
proportion of the men attracted by this type of advertisement 


lacking it is impossible to build up lasting goodwill. 


will never make good salesmen, and the hurried training they get 
tends merely to arn them with verbal plausibility — the surest 
weapon for freezing the average English prospect —while a sound 
knowledge of the goods the salesman is offering tends to become 
a secondary consideration. Complaints, which have precedence 
over orders in the catechism of the good salesman, are neglected 
when he is fighting against monetary odds to secure orders, and 
the establishment of mutual trust so necessary in all selling is 
rendered impossible. 
pays the price 

There is a wide gap between the bowler-hatted gentleman 


Selling costs are high, and the customer 
somewhat painlessly —by instalments. 

who was always to be found by the fireside at the commercial 
hotels in any town from 4 p.m. onwards, and who was chiefly 
renowned for a fund of good stories, and the frenzied, almost 
The gap will be filled 
one day by the manufacturer who chooses his men with the 


desperate, order-getter of modern days. 


greatest care and pays them a fair wage, who demands their 
loyalty, and makes them proud to sell his goods. 
11 Grape Street, W.C.2. ReGinaALp BRrRayne. 


HOW IT Hts HOLLAND 


To the Editor of Tur New SvATESMAN AND NATION. 
Sin,—Your paper has always impressed me as 
That is why I hope that you will 
print in your pages the following, which I do not think is very 
widely realised in our country. 
I am obliged to spend a few months in Holland, and very 
soon after my arrival here I began to see things which have now 


“seeing the 


other man’s point of view.” 


become quite obvious and certain, In all our controversies 
about Britain’s going off the gold standard, we have missed 
a point which cannot be indifferent to any internationally 
minded person; the very great suffering and hardships it has 
imposed on peoples, whe, because they consider themselves to be 
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bound by international agreement, try to postpone following 
Britain’s example as long as they can. Which is, of course, in- 
cidentally, greatly to Britain’s advantage, as it would not have 
been much use if all countries had gone off the gold standard 
immediately when we did. Here in Holland losses have been 
enormous. (The State Bank of the Netherlands has lost its entire 
working capital, so large an amount of its real capital was in- 
vested in pounds, which were considered the world over to be the 
safest currency. All business agreements between Dutch and 
British firms, which still hold good for years to come, have to be 
fulfilled, but are paid in depreciated British pounds, which means 
a loss of at least one quarter of the expected payment. All 
private investments in pounds, which were not gold-covered, 
have lost one quarter of their value. It can easily be understood 
what the effect has been on conditions in Holland. The State 
is economising most drastically on salaries and pensions ; private 
concerns, for so far they are able to carry on, have stopped 
pensions, and discharged as many of their staffs as they possibly 
could. The unemployment, especially in intellectual and adminis- 
trative circles, has gone up by leaps and bounds. ‘Teachers, 
clerks, former high officials, fill the labour exchanges. There 


. . . . . . 
is an air of depression and of bravely borne misery over the towns. - 


In Scotland, where I live, things have not perceptibly changed. 
Picture houses are crowded, tea-rooms and shops do their usual 
brisk trade. 

Foreign travel does not always make one proud to be British. 

Ubbergen, Holland. M. Eppison. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Since my widowhood by the death of the late Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, I have been obliged to take note of a series of 
detractions—all apparently emanating from a source tainted by 
obvious jealousy of his influence over Swinburne and of the 
fraternal affection which Swinburne extended to him. 

Generally this detraction was of a kind to be ignored by all 
except critics with the faculty for writing illuminating essays. 
But recently, in a daily paper traditionally supposed to address 
itself to gentlemen and ladies as distinct from hot polloi, I 
read a description of my husband as “ that ridiculous dispenser 
of fakes ’--a description written by a reviewer of M. Georges 
Lafourcade’s recent book about Swinburne. 

I think you will agree with me that “ fakes ” 
forgeries, and that such an expression would, if applied to a 
living person, be sufficient cause for a libel action and a claim 
for heavy damages. The dead bring actions, but I 
venture to suggest that our laws should be so improved by ¢ 
new Act of Parliament that those who suffer from blackguardly 
abuse of their loved ones should be empowered to bring offenders 
into a Court of Justice, there, if guilty, to receive the sare 
penalty which their victim in his lifetime could have caused to 
be inflicted on Crara Warts-DUNTON. 

The Pines, 

11 Putney Hill, S.W. 


SNOBBERY 
To the Editor of Tim New SraTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—By an inadvertence for which I am not responsible, my 
signature appears in your issue of June 18th as “ Russell.” 
Kiver since, through no fault of my own, I became a peer, I have 
been trying to persuade my snobbish countrymen not to use my 
title, but it is up-hill work. I shall therefore be grateful if you 
will publish this letter. 

Carn Voel, Porthecurno, 

Penzance. 


is a synonym for 


cannot 


them. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


|We printed the names of the signatories just as they were 
Ep. N.S. & N.] 


sent to us. ‘The snobbery was not ours. 


THE S.C.R. 
To the Editor of Tim New STaTreESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—A week-end school is being held on June 25th and 26th 
at Digswell Park, Welwyn, Herts, under the auspices of this 
Society, and, while there is no more accommodation left for those 
wishing to stay the week-end, possibly many of your readers and 
their friends might care to go over for the day. The Chairman 
of the School is Mr. C. M. Lloyd and the Hostess, Mrs. Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. On Saturday the speakers, who will open 


discussion on various aspects of the Russian experiment, are 
on Sunday 


Mrs. Barbara Wootton and Mr. D. S. Mirsky: 


Mr. Maurice Dobb and Mrs. B. L. King. There are trequent 
trains from King’s Cross, and Green Line buses. 

IsopeL Gopparp, Secretary, 
Society for Cultural Relations with U.S.S.R. 


NATIVE LANDS 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Your issue of April 30th, which has just reached me, 
contains a reference to land taken from the Kenya natives for 
which they have never been paid. Unfortunately the land 
problem in most parts of Africa is not soluble by anything so 
simple as a money payment. If you expropriate a European 
peasant against reasonable compensation he can go to town and 
set up in business; but this course is not open to the African. 
To a primitive agricultural people the only possible compensation 
that can be made for the loss of their land is the provision of 
more land elsewhere—which explains the fact that the sale of 
land is practically unknown among primitive peoples. 

The fact that all the best land in Kenya has been taken from 
the natives is certainly one among many reasons why they should 
be given a fairer share of the wealth derived from it. But so 
much confusion of thought exists, in the minds of many of those 
who have the interests of subject races most at heart, through 
the assumption that it is safe to draw conclusions as to the 
treatment of African problems from analogies based on European 
conditions, that it seems worth while to point out this important 
difference. L. P. Marr. 

Kisimula, Bulemezi, 

Uganda. 


June 21st. 


Miscellany 
DRAMA 


T the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, Mr. Alfred Farrell 
presents and produces (admirably) an old domestic 

Drama in three acts which is well worth seeing— 

Sir Arthur Pinero’s Sweet Lavender. It is well acted, in a 
style which will seem new because it is old. The actors on 
the stage are not aiming at merely behaving naturally, but 
at bringing out points in a dialogue cunningly constructed 
to give them opportunities for displaying the art of acting. 
There are asides and soliloquies too which give them splendid 
opportunities. We are back in the theatre of the ‘eighties. 
It is of course more “ artificial” than our stage to-day, 
but how refreshing it is to have a little form put into a 
dramatic performance! The early Pinero plays of the 
‘eighties, The Hobby Horse 1886, Dandy Dick 1887, Sweet 
Lavender 1888, seemed much more alive and real to con- 
temporaries than the works of the cup-and-saucer school 
which preceded them. Comparatively few people realise 
to-day what an innovator Sir Arthur Pinero was, how much 
he enriched the English stage and stiffened and elaborated its 
and how much more real his plays appeared 
What will strike a modern 
The discrimina- 
ting will find pleasure, however, in that, let alone in the 
play itself. It sounds an odd thing to say, but as far as 
methods, not, of course, tone, is concerned, we have been 


technique ; 
than those of his predecessors. 
audience is the artificiality of his methods. 


moving back towards the looseness of the “* cup-and-saucer 
school.” In a technical sense Private Lives, for instance, or 
Can the Leopard ? have much more in common with Robertson 
than with Sir Arthur Pinero’s plays. It is possible to revive 
for our delight an early Pinero because it has a harder form. 
To revive Robertsonian sentimental naturalism ? Hardly. 
There is a moral in this. 

Henry Arthur Jones’ The Silver King was a distinct advance 
on The Colleen Bawn of Boucicault 
life in the characters. But a change was brewing, which was 
to affect both Pinero and Jones. To the historian of the 
drama of the nineties almost as interesting as the new move- 
ment itself, the influence of Shaw and Ibsen, is the attempt 
and the failure of Pinero and Jones to absorb the new spirit. 
To the dismay of such critics as Clement Scott, who repre- 
sented the enthusiastic playgoer, they were to change ;_ to 


there were traces of 
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the disappointment of the new critics, Bernard Shaw and 
William Archer, they could not change enough. “I do 
not think,” wrote Clement Scott in retrospect, “I ever 
heard one dissentient voice raised against Sweet Lavender. 

“ There was no ignoble subject here ; on the contrary, a 
deep vein of tenderness and humanity. Here we had the 
human nature that lasts for all time, and I believe that 
Sweet Lavender will perfume the stage of to-morrow when 
the Second Mrs. Tanqueray and the Gay Lord Quez are at 
rest in the cemetery of the dead drama. This dramatic 
gem was given by Edward Terry to the stage at his own 
theatre in March, 1888. 

“ Sweet Lavender is, as its happy little title implies, a 
wholesome, pure, refreshing, and a charming play. Only a 
simple story of London life, its scene a set of chambers in 
the Temple, its hero a brave young barrister, its ‘heroine the 
daughter of a widowed housekeeper; only a tale of man’s 
sure trust and woman’s gentle confidence ; only a record of 
the hope of youth contrasted with the repentance of age— 
this comedy of life passes before us with its alternate ripples 
of honest laughter and its tears of sympathy, with its 
genuine humour and its wholesome, manly sentiment.” 
You see the point of view. You can imagine how profoundly 
antipathetic to it were the changes which were already in 
the air. Somewhere that disturbing process which we call 
thinking was going on. I need not indicate the various 
focuses where that process was at its intensest. It is 
sufficient to say that in Norway a dramatist had long been 
writing, who combined the most perfect mastery of stage- 
craft with a new conception of what was interesting in 
character on the stage and of the play itself as a means of 
making others think. Ibsen was slowly dawning in England. 

But now it is perfectly delightful to dip again in that old 
pre-[bsen atmosphere—and the greatest fun too. We love 
Dickens, at least most of us. Well, at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, we are back again in an atmosphere saturated with 
Dickens humour and sentiment—not a whiff of Ibsen or 
Shaw. And how well the play is pulled together! There are 
two remarkable performances: Miss Whitby as Minnie 
Gifilliam and Mr. Baliol Holloway as Dick Phenyl, Edward 
Terry’s famous part. Ruth Holt I think is the only character 
that has been reft of interest by changes in the public mood. 

The new generation, the old generation, can both find 
entertainment, true, of a different kind, at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. DesmonD MacCartay. 


SHOWMANSHIP IN MUSIC 


OT long ago the very ingenious editor of one of our 
brightest and most popular reviews entertained 
devil unawares. This devil, who was not visible 
(thus preserving one of the traditions of devils), whispered in 
his ear that what music chiefly suffered from in this country 
was lack of publicity. No doubt millions of people who 
had never heard any music in their lives beyond a local 
Salvation Army band, or a tin whistle, were now listening 
not only to the symphonies of Beethoven, the songs of 
Brahms, and the mass productions of Delius, but even to 
the incomprehensible complexities of Schénberg and other 
living composers since the advent of broadcasting. But 
this was not enough. The daily production and consumption 
of music in this country went on much too smoothly and 
without sufficient fuss. What was needed (this devil 
suggested) was an impresario, a super-Cochran, to handle 
musie as Lord Beaverbrook handles the front page of the 
Daily Express, so as to extract its full sensation value—the 
sensation to be got from hearing it being superfluous. The 
strange thing was that this gentleman imagined that it was 
a really new idea, and, in fear lest he should still think so, 
or that others might be captivated by this suggestion, I 
am going to remind them of Berlioz and Barnum. 
So far as I know Berlioz had only one contact with the 
celebrated Mr. Barnum, and that was indirect. In the 





eighth evening of his Soirées de UVorchestre (a book which is 
a mine of humour, wit, common sense and _ sensibility), 
Berlioz is commenting on the fact that in Paris everything 
is now “ worked” to such an extent that all singers and 
musicians are equally successful, all operas and plays equally 
masterpieces. Then he adds: “Do what we may in Europe, 
we shall always be outstripped by the enthusiasm of the 
New World, for compared with ours theirs is what the 
Mississippi is to the Seine.” Then he gives an account of 
the arrival of Jenny Lind in America which is worth quoting 
at length. This account is made in reply to an American 
named Winter who, “ nobody knows why,” says Berlioz, 
is second bassoon in the orchestra. “Can it be,” says 
Winter, “that my countrymen have suddenly become 
dilettanti?” Berlioz then replies : 


They are beyond doubt dilettanti, and madly if we can believe 
the newspapers of Mr. Barnum who organised Jenny Lind’s triumphs. 
Just look at what they were seving two years ago, at the time of 
the arrival of the great songstress on the new continent: When 
she landed at New York the crowd rushed after her so frantically 
that immense numbers of persons were crushed. The survivors 
were nevertheless sufficient to prevent her horses from getting any 
farthtr; it was then that, seeing her coachman raise his arm to 
whip off these indiscreet enthusiasts, Jenny Lind uttered the sublime 
words now repeated from Upper Canada right down to Mexico— 
words that bring tears to.the eyes of all who hear them quoted : 
* Don’t strike, don’t strike! They are my friends, they have come 
to see me.”” One hardly knows what to admire most in this never-to- 
be-forgotten sentence—the heartfelt impulse that dictated it or the 
genius that clothed the thought in so beautiful and poetic a form 
Frantic hurrahs naturally greeted it. The manager of the Trans 
atlantic Line, Mr. Colini, was waiting for Jenny Lind on the landing 
stage, armed with a huge bouquet. In the centre of the quay stood a 
triumphant arch of green branches, surmounted with a stuffed cage. 
which seemed to be waiting to extend her a greeting. At midnight 
the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society serenaded Mile. Lind, and 
for two hours the illustrious songstress was compelled to remain at 
her window, in spite of the coolness of the night. Next day Mr 
Barnum, the clever bird-catcher who has managed to cage the 
Swedish nightingale for a few months, accompanied her to hi 
Museum, all the curiosities of which he showed her, not omitting 
the cockatoo and the orang-eutang, and finally holding up a 
mirror to the goddess ; 
gallantry, “‘is at present the rarest and most exquisite thing 
have to show you.” 


‘This, madam,” he said with exquisit< 


This is only a sample of the publicity arranged for Jenny 
Lind of which Berlioz makes fun in characteristic fashion 
For example, he says that it is generally believed in New 
York that “on the day of her landing a Te Deam laudamus 
was to be sung in the Catholic churches,” and quotes the 
compliment made to her by a Philadelphian who said 
‘She has seen princes and archbishops at her feet but has 
refused to be one herself.” 

Compared with these and other achievements devised 
by the celebrated Mr. Barnum our modern publicity princes 
Before the 


sporadic attempts at the 


show themselves the merest dunderheads 
war there used to be hands 
of a few feeble news editors of Fleet Street when the Covent 
Garden opera season began to dress up stories of priceless 
jewels stolen from a tenor or a diva. An attempt to excite 
the public with a list of medals brooches decorations and 
titles bestowed upon singers of doubtful artistry by dukes 
and princes of equally doubtful ancestry had only a mild 
success But all this has been abandoned in face of th 


growing scepticism of the public. Fleet Street 1s stil 
ignorant but it is shrewd, and even the attempts by some 
inspired journalists to write about concerts in the sty! 
of the Apocalypse failed. Our great publicity mongei 
are now reduced to arranging for personal paragraphs in 
the chatty and engaging style of Lord Castleross lf only 
a tenor or a prima donna could be induced to slap M1 Hannen 
Swaffer’s face in the grill room of the Savoy it would perhay 
produce one full house for the singer 
But there is not enough money in music, fort 

attract the attention of these trash-trundlers. The B.B.‘ 
has got the public of millions. which is the only | ic 
which it pays on a big scale to exploit And luckily t 
B.B.C. does not need to flatter the millions to take the 
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line of least resistance. It cannot be ruined by the com- 
petition of an unscrupulous rival searching for its vulnerable 
place—the blind spot of gullibility in the body publie—but 
can concentrate on seeking after good music, good musicians 
and good performances. As for the minority the methods 
of the publicity monger only disgust and alienate them, so 
that there is little fear yet of anybody trying to turn Mozart 
or Beethoven into a stunt. But when the names of these 
and other musicians are as familiar to the masses as are the 
names of Greta Garbo or Charlie Chaplin, then we may see 
all sorts of horrors. For it is rather too much to hope that 
by then we shall have a completely sceptical and tough- 
minded public. The combination of soft heads and hard 
hearts seems to be the easiest for nature to achieve, so that 
the appeal of bunkum is likely to outlast many future Mr. 
Barnums. W. J. Turner. 


FROM: MOSCOW ‘TO 
HOLLYWOOD 


WO films at the Forum and the Regal, one from 

Moscow and one from Hollywood, contain much 

food for the sociologist. The Russian film, The 
Cossacks of the Don, is primarily interesting because it is 
presumably an attempt to give the Russian filmgoer what 
he wants rather than what is good for him. Here is no 
hackward village, to spring into life and intelligence beneath 
the benign sun of a cream-separator. Here is no pope, 
prostrate before his ikonostasis to be reduced to impotent 
rage by the higher revelation of deep ploughing. The 
Cossacks of the Don is a sex-film, which is to me consoling 
evidence that the emphatically bourgeois vice of love has 
not yet been eradicated from the Marxian state. The 
picture is complete with a female star, who deserts one 
husband to go off with the hero, an extremely personable 
young gentleman, who, if properly directed, would make a 
fortune in Hollywood; but she subsequently destroys 
sympathy for herself by conducting an intrigue with the 
son of a General during her young lover's absence at the 
war. On his return home he gives her lover a sound 
thrashing and then the Revolution breaks out. There is 
a little anti-war propaganda and some slight attempt to 
excite the Mujiks against the Cossacks. Otherwise no 
effort is made to depart from the requirements of an 
uninspired and never more than competent sex-film, devoid 
of any “ left-wing montage.”” We should note the heroine 
type, a great roomy mare of the steppes miles away from 
the platinum blondes of Wall Street. Passion is the same 
all the world over; yet we welcome love among the sun- 
lowers as a complete change from love among the sky- 
scrapers. Adultery has its peculiar excitements, though 
décors differ. What you win on the swings you lose on the 
roundabouts. We can appreciate in Cossacks of the Don 
the unfamiliarity of the setting. A Russian will be deprived 
of this advantage. On the other hand, he will be able to 
enjoy what is to us over-familiar, a picture devoted almost 
entirely to lust. 

The Russian cannot well go to Hollywood for his love- 
making because Hollywood postulates, implicitly, the con- 
ventions of the Capitalist State. Hollywood, which is 
enough to turn any decent bourgeois into a Communist, 
might possibly turn a Communist into a bourgeois. So 
Russia must make her own love-stories. 

jut L can see no reason why Enemies of the Public is 
unsuitable for export to Russia. This film is an early 
gangster, which has long had trouble with the Censor and 


now appears badly cut, with consequent damage to the 


development of the story. But the ambience, the atmo- 
sphere, the caddish comedy, the social relations of this 
picture are excellent ; and James Cagney is, I think, much 
the best actor to have been recently found. For he makes 
no winking, pathetic appeal to the sentimental side of his 


audience. He never tries to get you under the ribs. This 
most natural of actors hands out the rough stuff in an ecstasy 
of pert ill-breeding. Thus by sacrificing his charm he 
becomes immensely charming. His great popularity is 
witness to the growing intelligence of the film public. 
I hope everyone who does not yet know Cagney will go and 
make his acquaintance in Enemies of the Public, though it 
is not the most satisfactory picture in which he has appeared. 
His admirers will go and see him in any case ; and the last 
sequence is superb. Imported to Russia, with the captions 
cte., slightly disfigured, as the captions of Cossacks of the Don 
have been disfigured (presumably to satisfy the less highly 
developed societies of the Western World), Enemies of the 
Public might be an excellent piece of Communist pro- 
paganda for internal consumption, with Cagney as a 
saboteur of the Five Year Plan. For the Cagneys of this 
world will have their way with any society with which they 
come in contact. The art of Cagney is completely inter- 
national and can be applied to any State, whatever its 
economic structure. For he is just the Enemy of the 
People. And it is, unfortunately, in their beastliness that 
men have the closest family likeness to cach other. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

It is idealism that separates mankind. We quarrel about 
our aspirations, our religion, our self-sacrifice, our justice, 
and our social dreams. Utopias are unsuitable for trans- 
port. When taut with lust or blind with blood we 
resemble each other mightily. Hence I can recommend 
Cossacks of the Don to Uollywood and Enemies of the Public 


to Moseow. FrANcIS BirRRELL. 


RANCHERA 


ILVER through, the water thickly flowing makes 
a bed 
Of the mud-gold, flake-gold, the tin-wolds, thie 
hammered country, 
In the day. And on the river 
Boats compel loads of metal, slow-sliding on the rising 
tide . . . Ride 
Rio, Rio, Rio, ride, river! Never 
Move the bolted planks to search the hold of gold or silver, 
Rio de la Plata, river! Never suck the black stack 
‘Down and over; never, river, bend the metal mast, and 
never 
Take the ship, silver river, jealous of the leaving hold, 


In strips of crackling tin the winds 

Confuse the signals and vex the minds 

Of corps-capped captains, and shake dead branches 
Of tin in the trees of the dead-flat ranches. 


But when the boats are abroad again 

And the cloven silver is joined again, 

And the tide is riding the light night rain, 

And the gold of the banks and the wind’s metal 
Is wind only and only erain, 


The rising moon elects her own silver, 
Iler own gold on that deserted river, 
And there Rio, Rio, Rio falling 
Tides whisper, Rio de la Plata, 
No ship, no hold of silver 
Robs now our river. And the ealling 
Pipes shiver in the night-long country, 
Night-long to call the country dancers. 
ALAN Prycre-JONEs. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Art of Monologue 

ISS Cornelia Otis Skinner is delighting audiences 

at the Haymarket perhaps as much by her 

personality as by her impersonations. In the 
circumstances, the compliment implies a criticism. Miss 
Skinner is an‘admirable student of character and her 
performances have unquestionably the quality which 
distinguishes the art of monologue from the impertinence 
of recitation. But she possesses scarcely at all that 
supreme gift of the diseuse, the capacity for evocation. 
To feel, in her humorous sketches especially, the presence 
of an unseen speaker calls for an effort of the imagination 
which one should not be required to make. The Wives of 
Henry VIII, an excellent piece of historical reconstruction, 
much better illustrates her skill. Pride, frivolity, in- 
genuousness, terror—she understands and can express them 
all. But even in these scenes, the terrible figure of the 
King in the background is evoked rather by the words 
than by the manner. For this reason, one has the illusion 
that a real drama is taking place only when the impersonated 
Queen’s emotion arises from her own thoughts. Her 
portrait, for instance, of the homely Anne of Cleves was 
perfect except in one detail. Henry would be the last 
man to resist so seductive a smile. 


The O.U.D.S. in *‘@dipus Tyrannus ”’ 

The O.U.D.S. have been much criticised, even in Oxford, 
because for their summer production this year they chose 
not only a Greek play (as, indeed, they were compelled to 
do by Statute) but a play in Greek. But their performances 
of the Gidipus Tyrannus in Magdalen College Grove at the 
end of last week proved the critics wrong ; not only was the 
speaking of the Greek beautifully done by the whole cast, 
which lacked the assistance of professional actresses, but 
the cumulative horror of Sophocles’ tragedy was superbly 
suggested. Mr. W. G. Devlin (Merton), as CEdipus, did not 
emphasise enough the king’s initial dignity, but was mag- 
nificent in his final downfall, and Mr. R. P. Heppel (Balliol) 
was a stately and statuesque Jocasta. Special praise is 
due to the Coryphzeus (Mr. J. S. Daniel, Merton) and the 
Priest (Mr. D. A. Routh, New College) for the way in which 
they led the chorus in the lyrical passages, and the only bad 
failure was that of Mr. D. E. W. Kahn (Balliol), who, as 
the Messenger from the Palace, had more the air of a 
raconteur. The production at times lacked inspiration, 
especially in the choruses, but was always clear-cut and was 
much assisted by the fine costumes designed by Mr. Edward 
Scott-Snell (Christ Church). 
Mr. Bobbie Howes and Company 

* Rapacity, poltroonery, malice, cruelty and hypocrisy, 
the meanest vices in their most squalid shape are here 
exhibited. And the London audience gaily laughs,” wrote 
somebody of a play by Mr. Sean O’Casey when it was first 
produced in London. Except that the laughter is too 
riotous to be called gay, this would be a good description 
of the new “ play with tunes” at the Saville Theatre. 
Mr. Bobbie Howes has a mannered sense of the ridiculous, 
and he plugs it with the persistence of a theme song: 
Nothing But The Truth was just the right peg on which to 
hang his fatuities. The other members of the cast are suc- 
cessful when they find their own particular grooves of 
humour, and Mr. Alfred Drayton and Mr. Wylie Watson, at 
any rate, have enough personality to live down to this stan- 
dard and still be subtle. In dispensing with a musical comedy 
chorus the adaptors have done well, for Miss Helen Grey 
and Miss Polly Luce, as the local Follies Sisters, are far 
more efficient and attractive than any chorus could be. 
As Mr. Bobbie Howes is on the stage most of the time, 
saying straight sentences crooked or rolling on sofas or 
under office desks, the play is as good as he can make it— 
and that, within its limits, is very good indeed, 





Good Drama 

At the Duchess Theatre is drama worth seeing. Eden 
Phillpotts’ The Secret Woman is directly emotional and we 
are spared psychological explanations. Ann Redvers, 
angular in appearance and temperament, can forgive Anthony 
his other woman, but she cannot understand his kindly, 
pagan, view of life. In a moment of overwhelming pain and 
love and hate she murders him. Ann’s conscience gives her 
no peace; she needs to expiate her sin, and when the 
police are brought to her door by Salome Westaway, 
Anthony’s “ Little Nightingale,” Ann is grateful. 
youthfully beautiful in love, is ugly in justice, and her future 
is sorrow. Miss Nancy Price, Miss Peggy Ashcroft and 
Mr. Malcolm Keen are convincingly human, and the other 
parts are well acted. The Secret Woman has that quality 
whichis found in a surgical job well done without an 
anaesthetic. 


Salome, 


Three Galleries 


The recent work of Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell and 
Keith Baynes makes an impressive exhibition at Messrs. 
Agnew’s. 
two painters have lately ziven to decoration, their design 
has gained much in architectural: quality, and their colour 
in variety and freshness. Occasionally a streakiness in 
Mr. Grant’s surfaces gives an unpleasant effect of turbidity, 
but The Farm Pond, Charleston Farm, Oysters and The 
Bathers show him triumphantly at his highest level; they 
have a classic spaciousness of conception and a sustained 
alertness which mark great painting. Mrs. Bell’s Orlando, 
The Farmhouse and Amaryllis Lilies are gracefully profound, 
the firm basis of their composition made beautifully persuasive 
by the lucid harmony of colour. Bath, Port Meirionand La 
Rochelle reveal a new Mr. Keith Baynes, of much greater 
individuality than before. The rawness has gone, and we 
are presented with an inwardly lighted, glowing suffusion 
of hue and a rhythmic quivering vitality. At Messrs. Tooth’s, 
Mr. Elliott Seabrooke’s work shows considerable advance in 
both imagination and accomplishment. 
of Cézanne is much less obtrusive, and it is the proportion 
contributed by Mr. Seabrooke which makes the success of 
Evening at Beaulieu and The Pier, Garden at Harlequins, 
and Thames Backwater even suggest an allegiance changed 
to Renoir, but here again Mr. Seabrooke’s personal 
vision keeps it appropriately controlled. Frau Jack von 
Reppert-Bismarck’s portraits in oils at Messrs. Knoedler’s 
are a little too forced in subtlety, though delightful 
decorations. But the water-colours, of madchen without 
uniform, have a delicacy and sparkle which is of the best 
sec vintage. 


Possibly owing to the attention which the first 


The reminiscence 


Things to see and hear in the coming week— 


Saturday, June 25th— 
R. Mayer Concert, Central Hall, 11. 


Sunday, June 26th— 
C. Delisle Burns on “ Philosophy and the Arts,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 

“ Richard of Bordeaux,” New. 
Monday, June 27th— 
‘“* Intimate Relations,” Little. 
Shakespeare Summer Festival opens at Stratford. 

Tuesday, June 28th— 

Lord Marley on “ Soviet Disarmament Plans,” Friends 
House, 1.20. 
“ The Flood Came,” Faculty. 

Thursday, June 30th— 
C. E. M. Joad on “ That Civilization is Civilized,” 
Caxton Hall, 8.30. 
Camargo Ballet Matinee, Savoy. 

“ Evensong,” Queens. 

“ The Marvellous Boy,” Everyman, 
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. BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was no accident that made the three Bronté sisters, 
when they commenced author, take as pseudonyms 
names that could belong to cither sex. Currer, Ellis 

and Acton—thus they declared that, in the arts, a woman 
had a right to have her work judged entirely on its merits, 
as though the critics were ignorant of the sex of the author. 
It is to be hoped that the publication of the fine Shakespeare 
Head complete edition—an enterprise on which the publisher 
must be warmly congratulated—will coincide with a greater 
willingness to read the three sisters’ novels and poems 
without that continual reference to the fact of their sex, 
which has becn the custom from the days of the Quarterly 
Reviewer, who fulmirated against Currer as a disgrace to 
womanhood, to the days of Romer Wilson, who found a 
truly Laurencian delectation in probing the dark secrets 
of the fiery and most ill-fated Ellis. At present this new 
edition consists of the seven novels and tales (11 volumes : 
Blackwell, £6 17s. 6d.) ; and I have tried to read in them— 
a pleasure made easier by the beauty of the edition and the 
careful reprint of the original texts—as if I had forgotten 
the Bronté story, and could deduce it only from the books. 

It is useless to pretend that one does not guess the authors 
to be women, and probably young women. Also, one 
would swear that Currer is certainly a spinster, and could 
never be other, that Acton probably is, while of the glorious 
and fulgurant Ellis one would hesitate to predicate any- 
thing with positiveness. If I were to look for a sentence 
which, in a glancing, indirect way, lets the reader a little into 
the secrets of the authors’ lives, I should not go to the often- 
angered Currer, nor to the tempestuous Ellis, but to the 
gentler, more resigned Acton. In Agnes Grey, you have 
this meditation of the heroine’s : 

Right glad was I to get into the house, and find mysclf alone once 
more in my own room. My first impulse was to sink into the chair 
beside the bed, and laying my head on the pillow, to seek relief in 
a passionate burst of tears; there was an imperative craving for 
such an indulgence; but, alas! I must restrain and swallow back 
my feelings still; there was the bell—the odious bell for the school- 
room dinner; and I must go down with a calm face, and smile, 
and laugh, and talk nonsense—yes, and eat too, if possible, as if all 
was right, and I was just returned from a pleasant walk. 

That is written, of course, about Agnes, and her troubles ; 
its application to Acton’s troubles and her sisters’ is 
secondary, but seems to me certain. How each of them 
must have longed for loneliness! How each must have 
desired to abandon self-restraint, and the dismal routine 
of that dreary parsonage! How each must have, from 
unwilling and smiling lips, kept up the bright chatter that 
was expected by Papa! Of the three authors—I am dis- 
cussing them alphabetically—it is evident that Acton is 
the most equable. She comes nearest to being a little 
housewife, and even the violent scenes in The Tenant of 
Wiidfell Hall are depicted more as events that destroy the 
amenitics of society than shatter the seclusion and peace 
of the spirit. Yet this Acton plainly enough shares the 
high temper of her sisters, and is no less particular about 
the privileges of the author. In the preface to the second 
edition of The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, she writes : 

All novels are, or should be, written for both men and women to 
read, and I am at a loss to conceive how a man should permit himself 
to write anything that would be really disgraceful to a woman, or 
why a woman should be censured for writing anything that would 
be proper and becoming for a man. 

Currer Bell, as I have said, seems the definite spinster 
of the three. There is something of the maiden aunt even 
in Jane Eyre; but the same quality is far more distinct, 
and more old-maidish in Shirley. It may be unfair thus 


to label certain attractive and not so attractive character- 
istics ; but there would, I think, be general agreement that, 


in the Victorian age at any rate, maternal disapproval 
was apt to be less acidulated, though possibly more robust, 
than the aunt’s disapprobation. Currer Bell disapproves 
like a maiden aunt; and she jokes like a maiden aunt. 
Here I enjoy her. The maiden aunt was never, in those 
days, taken in by masculine airs of superiority ; she had 
won her exemption from that worship by her exemption 
from marriage ; and if she found a man ridiculous, she was 
at liberty to say so. Hence you get that excellent con- 
versation-piece, in Shirley, of the three curates, the fine, 
broad painting of the passage in which Currer Bell displays 
them, as it were, in action : 


Season and weather make no @ifference; with unintelligible 
zeal they dare snow and hail, wind and rain, mire and dust, 
to go and dine, or drink tea, or sup with each other. What 
attracts them, it would be diflicult to say. It is not friend- 
ship; for whenever they meet they quarrel. It is not religion ; 
the thing is never named amongst them; theology they 
may discuss occasionally, but picty—never. It is not the love of 
eating and drinking ; cach might have as good a joint and pudding, 
tea as potent, and toast as succulent, at his own lodgings, as is 
served to him at his brother’s. Mrs. Gale, Mrs. Hogg, and Mrs. 
Whipp—their respective landladics—affirm that “it is just for 
nought else but to give folk trouble.”” By “ folk,” the good ladies, 
of course, mean themselves, for indeed they are kept in a continual 
“fry ” by this system of mutual invasion. 


‘ 


There is much more in Currer, of course, than humour— 
the anger and pity of Jane Eyre, the agony of Villette, the 
social zeal of Shirley are indeed far more notable—but 
humour is her distinctive mark, as tender resignation is 
Acton’s, and as—what is the distinction of Ellis, who wrote 
Wuthering Heights ? 


% % * 


Well, Ellis Bell is a woman who could recognise hell when 
she saw it. It is not a common gift, that ; though less rare 
among English pocts, perhaps, than those of any other 
race. Reading Wuthering Heights, it is of Dante one 
thinks, of Villon, of Webster. Ellis Bell has no use for 
paste or prettiness . there are no clanking chains in her 
book of terrors, but only the tempest, and the driven snow, 
and the crisp sound of tumbled leaves, and man’s evil will. 
Even in the incident after Linton’s burial the horror is 
spiritual, not told to raise the hair, or chill the blood, but 
to put into one’s very soul a fear of the inordinate power 
of those who worshipped evil. Is there any imaginative 
book, outside Shakespeare’s plays, which so convinces one 
that there are men who will and work evil? Beside the 
genuine terror of this story, the theatrical wickedness of 
Vathek seems a pusillanimous business, not more con- 
vincing than the sins of Southey’s great Kehama. Whaat 
the reader feels in Wuthering Heights is a passionate con- 
viction that, at any rate for people of ardent natures and 
fiery tempers, the life of the body is a fatal bar to unity. 
We do not know what it was which made Ellis Bell feel 
and express that with such dreadful power. That it was 
her own conviction, whether of dramatic mood or some 
deeper necessity, seems incontrovertible. When Heathcliffe 
expresses it, his words take on that overtone which one 
hears when dramatic characters speak the maker’s thoughts : 

‘** She has disturbed me, night and day, through eighteen years — 

incessantly—remorselessly—till yesternight—and  yesternight, I 

was tranquil. I dreamt I was siecping the last sleep, by that sleeper, 

with my heart stopped, and my cheek frozen against her.’ ** And 

if she had been dissolved into earth, or worse, what would you have 
dreamt of them?” I said. 

* Of dissolving with her and being more happy still! ’’ he answered. 

It is Ellis Bell speaking. There has been much discussion 

whether Heathcliffe had an original, whether he was 

Branwell or another: it is possible, it seems, that Branwell 

helped Ellis with her story. He may have, though I doubt 

it. Of this I am sure. When Ellis Bell is showing 

Heatheliffe at his darkest, his most desperate, his most 

profoundly arrogant, it is from and of her own tormented 

and courageous heart that she is writing. Ricnwarp SUNNE. 
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“FASHIONED SO SLENDERLY.. .” 


The True Woman. ByC.K. Munro. Gerald Howe. 6s. 


Woman, Theme and Variations. By A. Corserr-Smrrn. 
Noel Douglas. 8s. 6d. , 


Mr. Corbett-Smith wants to Understand Woman to Love Her 
Better, it seems; Mr. Munro wants to Understand Her to Love 
Her Less. 

I cannot imagine who reads this kind of book—who, among 
all the busy living people I see about me, has time to turn from 
living friends and enemies to wrestle with The Problem of Woman. 
I suppose all the writers of Books about Woman read one another's 
books ; by now they must amount to quite a sizeable public. 
Mr. Munro in particular gives every sign of having read other 
people’s books about other people, instead of bothering to know 
people. My theory about his book is that the reading of other 
men’s books about the Woman Problem fired him with the 
appalling realisation that he was the only Clever Man left in 
England who had not yet shied his coconut at the Aunt Sally 
called Woman. So here he comes running up with his coconut 
—a little late—a little breathless—hoping we shall not notice 
that his coconut is a little stale. To freshen it, he has wrapped 
it in a wrapping of Pett-Ridgesque roguishness, so that if it 
hits a harmless spectator in the eye and raises a bruise he can 
say, “‘ Oh never mind, I was only in fun ”—and if it raises nothing 
but a laugh, he can say, ““ Many a true word is spoken in jest.” 
And so he throws his coconut, bless his heart, side by side with 
the other smart boys. Bang—bang—bang—echoes poor Aunt 
Sally, and the smart boys enjoy the fun so much that they never 
look round to see the rest of the fair—the men and women on 
the swings and the roundabouts—the dancing on the green— 
the circus riders—the fat woman—-the living skeleton—the men 
and women running from show to show—taking the kicks and 
the halfpence involved in being alive. 

Why do we not write books about the Bitch, the Mare, the 
Guinea-sow ? Because in the animal world there is scarcely 
anything to write about the Bitch, the Mare and the Guinea-sow 
that does not also apply to the Dog, the Horse and the Guinea- 
pig. Dog and Bitch alike are governed by an ancient tradition, 
and to this tradition they react—not as dog and bitch, but as 
individual canine animals. The dog begets puppies, the bitch 
bears them, but apart from this there is no particular difference 

no question of the Bitch’s Sphere being the Kennel—no Eternal 
Mystery of Bitchhood—no Dogs-must-work-and-Bitches-must- 
weep business—no reverence owed or demanded between bitch 
and dog—in a word, no Bitch Problem. Tradition, by keeping 
both dog and bitch in a kindly and servile bondage for thousands 
of generations, has moulded them into a certain canine pattern 
vis-a-vis human beings. Apart from this pattern, which we made 
ourselves, we do not know what dogs are like—nor can we possibly 
know, because we only see them when we are there to see them, 
as it were. If we troubled ourselves to state the Dog Probiem, 
we could only discuss the tradition that has adapted the Outer 
Dog to our convenience. The Problem, therefore, wouldn’t be 
very interesting. 

Tradition has, in the same way, moulded the Outer Human 
Being—but, being a tradition founded in the first instance on 
physical strength and primitive conditions, it has distinguished 
between the sexes. The Outer Woman has been formed to one 
pattern, and the Outer Man to another. No man knows what 
women are like ; no woman knows what men are like, for neither 
man nor woman has yet succceded in being born outside the 
reach of tradition; nobody has ever yet succeeded in knowing 
a .an or woman when that man or woman was entirely alone. 

Neither Mr. Munro nor Mr. Corbett-Smith, of course, has the 
slightest idea what women are like when they are entirely alone 
—or what women are like when they are with other women. 
But both these naive inquirers go farther than simply Not 
Knowing what women are like—they actually do not believe 
that women exist, except in relation to men, Mr. Corbett-Smith 
believes that Woman exists as a thing looked at by men (and 
looked at with considerable pleasure) ; Mr. Munro believes that 
she exists as a thing read about and written about by men (and 
read and written about with considerable rancour). Woman when 
Man isn’t there is a contradiction in terms, or, rather, any woman 
who can by an effort of the male imagination be conceived as 
existing when men are not there—is easily disposed of; she is 
No True Woman. Heads I win, Tails you lose. 

So these two sit down and write two books about tradition— 








which they miscall The Woman Problem. Here is the True 
Woman, illustrated by Mr. Munro : 


Suppose a woman wants a new dress and her husband doesn’t 
want her to have it, thinking she has spent quite enough already. . . . 
In order to run the house, the woman must have an allowance. 
This, or some of it, she spends on the new dress. She then, at an 
appropriate moment, says to her husband: “Can I have some 
more money, please ? 

‘** But you've had your allowance.” 

** I know, but I’ve spent all that.” 

** How ?”’ 

* T had to get that frock.” 

“Why?” 

Here speaks a Grand Old Tradition, but here, certainly, does 
not speak the True Woman. Nobody—least of all Mr. Munro— 
knows what real women would say if, for several thousand years, 
tragition had sanctioned the payment to women of real wages 
for real work. 

Mr. Corbett-Smith is much kinder than Mr. Munro. At one 
point he recommends a “ healthy, normal man” “in need of 
an hour’s invigorating pick-me-up ” to visit a girls’ school on a 
day ef display. 

He will see them fencing and dancing and swimming and diving 
with a purity of movement, an effortless grace, a vernal joy and 
pride of life that recreate for all who behold them the Golden Age 
of Homer. And, twin with this radiance of budy, he will observe 
radiance of the spirit. . . . Intellectual honesty is there, poise, self- 
reliance, and a fearless striving after the facts of life, but—since we 
are human, social animals—our delight is in the graceful mode of 
intercourse, the pretty manners, the nice conduct of a teacup or 
cream bun, the courteous touch of deference to a guest, the laughing 
pride of the hostess in showing us round “ her” school, the gallant 
talk of the latest novel, play, or speedboat contest, and the surprised 
and grateful acceptance of a box of chocolate peppermints for 
nibbling after “ lights out.” 


This is indeed disarming! I can only hope that Mr. Munro will 


read that bit. Mr. Corbett-Smith goes on throughout the book 
being delighted. He throws puff-balls at the Aunt Sally—not 
coconuts. Of course, being, as he says, a human, social animal, 
he reserves throughout his real delight for the * graceful mode 
of intercourse’; he is emphatically less delighted with that 
aspect of women that does not face men. 

Enid tosses her head in defiance. She is adopted as prospective 
member for a Parliamentary constituency. Duly returned, she still 
forges ahead. She wins to influential position and high rank in 
her Party. Oh yes, Enid has “* made good,” as the world counts it. 
But in her heart, Enid knows that she has failed. Failed utterly. 

I suppose I shall have to write a book about Man. [ shail 
write lovely things about Man, modelled on Mr. Corbett-Smith’s 
work—at least about the men who open doors prettily for women, 
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and give them chocolates and flowers, and are silent when women 
wish to talk—behave, in fact, exactly as tradition demands that 
men should behave, when women are there. Any suggestion that 
men ‘exist pleasantly when women aren't there—in their clubs, 
for instance (nasty stuffy places)—or in their offices, where they 
spend their days (if 1 am informed rightly by other women) 
telling one another dirty stories, I shall, of course, pass over 
irritably. Men are quite horrid when women.aren’t there—but 
that doesn’t really matter—does it, Mr. Munro ?—because the 
true man’s real existence is in women’s presence. If a man isn’t 
presenting boxes of chocolate or opening doors—he isn’t a 
true man (as far as women are concerned). Funny what a lot 
of false men and false women there seem to be about. As for 
those men who, in women’s presence, thwart women—-talk hour 
by hour, for instance, about last Saturday’s golf match, hole 
by hole, or fall asleep sitting on the newspaper, or insist on 
keeping up their club subscription instead of saving for the 
children’s summer hoiiday—I shall write exceedingly harshly 
about them—calling attention to the fact that these faults are 
both typical of true men and also highly displeasing to women. 
‘I shall envisage the very silliest man I know, cackling about go'f 
or bridge in the presence of the most reasonable woman I know ; 
1 shall portray her listening with a patient, intelligent smile to 
the cackle, waiting for silence in order that she may compose 
an Epochmaking Speech on a World Problem. This truly just 
contrast shall be the keynote of my book. 

Yes, I can see it coming; I shall certainly not be able to 
avoid writing a book on the Man Problem. But sometimes I 
wonder whether it will be a very interesting book. 

STELLA BENSON. 





A LIBERAL IRISH STA’TESMAN 


The Life of John Redmond. By Denis Gwynn. Harrap. 
25s. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn is at once in medias res, i.e., Anglo-Irish 
politics. This is as it should be, for the subject of his biography, 
the late John Redmond, was, as someone remarked of him quite 
early in his career, “a politician first, a politician second, a poli- 
tician third, and as an individual entity unknown to any except 
his intimates.”’ If Redmond’s character is to be studied, it must 
be through his political action. His private life was without 
remarkable incident, and his interests, outside of Parliament, 
were confined to the society of a few friends, the reading of the 
classics and the moors of Wicklow. Mr. Gwynn does, however, 
give us a short but interesting description of the environment 
which produced this leader of the Irish race. The Redmonds 
in the nineteenth century were prosperous merchants and bankers 
in Wexford, descendants of expropriated Catholic landowners of 
Penal times, and themselves tending, as is the way with such 
families in Ireland, to go back to the land and pursue the 
avocations of the Irish country gentlemen. Business never 
holds an Irish Catholic family for long. But the Redmonds were 
also attracted to politics; John Redmond’s father and _ his 
grand-uncle were both M.P.s, moderate advocates of Irish 
claims. 

The Redmonds were good Catholics, but of the old Irish 
* Liberal” rather than the new tradition. John Redmond 
would certainly have been horrified by some of the politico- 
religious developments of the Free State. In this connection, 
one may say, it is a pity that Mr. Gwynn has not devoted some 
space to the relations between the Irish Bishops and Redmond’s 
party. He is all but silent on the “ clerical question,” which 
had more to do with the overthrow of the parliamentary party 
and the success of Sinn Fein than has been generally noted. Odd 
that the Church should have gone with the mob! But generally 
in this book Mr. Gwynn lays the stress on Anglo-Irish parlia- 
mentary politics rather than on Irish conditions, no doubt for 
good reasons. ‘Though Redmond entered public life as far back 
as 1880, and became Irish leader at the beginning of this century, 
almost two-thirds of Mr. Gwynn’s narrative is occupied with 
the events between 1910 and 1918, that is with the period 
opening with Redmond’s * dictation” of the Parliament Act, 
which naturally is of most interest to English readers, as it was 
then that Irish action impinged on their own affairs. 

By 1910 Redmond was already out of contact with Trish feeling, 
which had become critical of the notion that Irish freedom 


could be realised through manoeuvres in the House of Commons. 





Of Sinn Fein demagogy Redmond was indignantly contemptuous ; 
but he had inclinations towards a conservative approach to 
Home Rule by mutual concessions among Irishmen themselves. 
Inclinations which were discouraged by his chief (and loyal) 
adviser, John Dillon, who could conceive of Home Rule only in 
terms of a victory of the parliamentary party, which must never 
compromise its claim to be the sole authentic voice of Irish 
Nationalism. Redmond’s private notes, reproduced by Mr. 
Gwynn, for the All-Ireland Convention of 1917, are in this 
relation somewhat tragic : 


I sce in this alliance with the Southern Unionists a certain hope 
of success, 

I ask no one to give up anything except on the understanding 
that Government agrees. 


The Irish party of Parnell’s foundation was then on the verge 
of dissolution. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn, however, takes the view, for which there 
is mueh to be said, that Redmond’s failure was due to English 
circumstance over which he had little or no control. How could 
this good Liberal have anticipated in 1910 that a _ reckless 
“ activism ’” was about to penetrate British institutions them- 
selves and upset every calculation of the constitutional agitator ? 
Redmond’s private papers, to which Mr. Gwynn has had access, 
contain no sensational revelations, except possibly that of 
Redmond’s own extreme guilelessness; but the confessions of 
the field-marshals and Tory statesmen who encouraged physical 
foree in Ulster and used the Army to kill Asquith’s Home Rule 
Bill, have left nothing to be desired in the points of thoroughness 
and candour, and Mr. Gwynn quotes freely and effectively 
from these. J. M. Hone. 


AFTER GENJT’S DEATH 


The Lady of the Boat. By Lapy Murasaki. Translated 
from the Japanese by Arrnur Watey. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


If the fifth and penultimate volume of The Tale of Genji, 
which has just appeared in Mr. Waley’s brilliant version, is less 
exhilarating than some of its immediate predecessors, the fault 
is not the translator’s but the novelist’s. Prince Genji has 
been dead for several years and minor characters now occupy 
the stage, descendants real or putative of the great man, and by 
comparison vapourish and unreal. Interest chiefly centres 
round two persons ; there is Niou, Genji’s grandson, an Imperial 
princeling, aged fourteen when the story opens, and there is 
Kaoru, a high dignitary of the court, usually supposed to be 
Genji’s son. 

As it happens, he is the son of a younger rival. Genji, a pre- 
cocious exquisite about the court, had deceived his own father, 
the old Emperor, and he himself, in his disappointed middle age, 
had been cuckolded by the son of his great friend. Such is the 
boomerang twist of human affairs, such—to use a more fitting 
Buddhist simile—the inevitably circular movement of the wheel 
of fate. That movement, with all it entails of human suffering, 
pervades the novelist’s conception of her work. One could not 
claim for Lady Murasaki that she was cither an adept in dramatic 
construction or a “ psychological novelist ” in the modern sense. 
Her psychology was largely borrowed from her environment 
and, as a result, assumed the colour of Buddhist thought. 
Murasaki might be compared to Jane Austen, since it was her 
main strength to abide by existing values. 

At the time when the first volumes of the series dawned on 
delighted English readers as a revelation of a new and marvellous 
world, critics, not unnaturally though perhaps unfortunately, 
spoke of Murasaki’s “modern” outlook. Since then the 
appearance of later volumes and of the historical preface contri- 
buted by Mr. Waley to his translation of Sei ShGnagon’s Pillow- 
Book have helped us to a more balanced point of view. Murasaki 
is no less admirable than in the beginning—indeed, more so now 


* that she occupies her right place. 


We see her as the product of her age, the Heian period, that 
ephemeral and lovely growth that sprang up at the touch of 
foreign influences from the obscurity of primitive Japan. Its 
soil was luxuriant but somewhat shallow. Every reader who 
has glanced at The Tale of Genji must have carried away from 
some enchanting line or paragraph the impression of a strangely 
sheltered world where wzstheticism flourished and ran _ riot. 
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ENGLISH COMEDY 


JOHN C. MOORE 


*Mr. Moore has rung the bell with the un- 
mistakable chime of success. English Comedy 
is as English as a five-pound note, and almost as 
welcome.’—NORMAN COLLINS in the NEWS- 
CHRONICLE. 


‘A book after my own heart, a merry, out-of- 
doors, good companionish affair.’—RALPH STRAUS 
in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


‘A riot of high comedy—tich, fruity, Rabel- 
aisian.’——ROBIN TEMPLE in REYNOLDS’S NEWS. 


*I recommend it warmly.’—H. E. BATES in the 
NEW CLARION. 


‘Mr. Moore will entertain and please a con- 
siderable audience by his sensitive observation of 
the countryside.’—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE 
CROOKED LABURNUM 
ORGILL MACKENZIE 


‘ Mrs. MacKenzie is neither a brutalitarian nor 
a sentimentalist, and there is scarcely an over- 
accent in the whole story. The Crooked Laburnum 
is among the very few Scottish works of fiction 
that have given me entire satisfaction.”—EDWARD 
CRICKMAY in the SUNDAY REFEREE. 


‘It has the cold, sharp beauty of a northern 
spring and the austere strength of northern 
hills. It is fresh and full of life.’—H. E. BATES in 
EVERYMAN. 


THERE AND BACK 


“One of the most delightful books I have ever 
read . . . a book no man could have written.’— 
L. A. G. STRONG in the SPECTATOR. 


‘ This is an unclassifiable book, and in its highly 
original way a little gem. It is written with a 
charming wit. How do women think and feel 
and behave when they are alone together? A 
fascinating mystery, which is here frankly and 
fully explored.’—-GERALD BULLETT in the NEW 
STATESMAN. 


* The most original book I have read this year.’— 
ROGER PIPPETT in the DAILY HERALD. 


Illustrated with 40 drawings by Robert Austin. 


There is also a limited edition of 75 signed copies, 
with an original signed engraving, at 42s. 


THE OFFING 


‘This is a peep at Welsh life through the mists 
of the mountains, the vision reflecting the moods 
of sunshine or shadow and revealing the native 
vivacity and humour, streaked occasionally by a 
fierce melancholy. It is a tale that stirs the 
imagination.’—WESTERN MAIL. 


‘The account of a shipwreck is one of the best 
things of the kind that I remember to have read.’ 
—RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


Each 7s. 6d. net 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The alpha and the omega of SAMUEL BUTLER’S work (to quote his own description) 
are now made available for the first time in one volume. 


‘To lash the age, to ridicule vain pretension, to expose hypocrisy, to deride 
humbug in education, politics, and religion are tasks beyond most men’s 
powers ; but occasionally, very occasionally, a bit of genuine satire secures 
for itself more than a passing nod of recognition. Erewhon, I think, is such a 
satire. . .-. the best of its kind since Gulliver’s Travels.’—AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


CLOTH ? / _ NET 


Library Binding 3s. 


Leather 4s. 


Readers are invited to send to 10 Bedford Street, 
W.C.2, for a 64-page catalogue of the 880 volumes 
in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
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Incense, dress, poetical composition, the interminable game of 
literary repartee— its denizens lived a curious twilit life in which 
the spirit and the flesh might both intrude, but in which the love 
of elegance waS stronger than all else. Prince Genji was its 
arbiter and great exponent, the dandy whose personal charm 
was so compulsive and whose grace and sense of style were so 
bewildering that even the peasants who watched him from afar 
off wept copiously when he danced his celebrated pas seul. 

They crouched on the utmost fringes of the audience ; one 
of the characteristics that make Murasaki’s tale seem so remote 
in spite of its abounding fascination is her complete ignorance 
of any world outside the court, the enchanted circle of privilege 
and power. Shopkeepers and the like do not exist; peasants, 
should they cross the pages of her story, are mere grotesques, 
pitiable oddities, stray Calibans. ... Yet, within this circle, 
how clear her vision is! She evokes magically, albeit slowly, 
the situation and mood of her protagonists; Kaoru, the busy 
important official vexed by vague sentimental yearnings which 
take him to the delapidated country house inhabited by the 
lonely daughters of old Prince Hachi; Niou who also wishes to 
make their acquaintance but finds it difficult to overcome their 
reserve. ... 

Kaoru has thoughts of turning monk. This volume more 
plainly than any of its fellows illustrates the religious background 
of the Heian temperament, the fervid, and sometimes gloomy, 
preoccupation of these worldings with the idea of the life to 
come, the desire which they so frequently experienced of escaping 
into the ideal calm of a monastic career. Maybe they had a 
premonition cf their end. Heian culture was too artificial to 
last long, and represented too small a fraction of the Empire. 
In the civil wars which swept across Japan the whole beautiful 
fabric was brought low. 

Meanwhile we can enjoy Murasaki. None of these later 
characters may be very clear-cut, but each of them, within its 
own limits, is justly observed. And then there is the exquisite 
landscape setting. We hear the swollen river which roars behind 
the manor-house and see the curling wreaths of mist which trail 
in the garden. A light glimmers; a paper window is thrust back ; 
and a belated courtier creeps out from some stolen rendezvous. 
Or we watch the old Prince, on his last journey to the temple, 
painfully ascending the wintry hillside among the snow-drifts. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


The Eighteen-Sixties. Essays by Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Edited by Joun Drinkwater. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


The singularly interesting task of surveying the previous 
century decade by decade was begun in 1929 by certain Fellows 
of the Royal Society of Literature. The plan had its origin, 
Mr. Drinkwater tells us, in a suggestion of Mr. Granville-Barker’s, 
and the first volume, on the Eighteen-Seventies, was edited 
by him. This was followed last year by a volume on the "Eighties, 
edited by Mr. Walter de la Mare ; and now we have a third volume, 
edited by Mr. John Drinkwater, and devoted to the ‘Sixties. 


Obviously certain decades lend themselves more than others ° 


to such a treatment. In the ’Nineties, for instance, there was 
a definite literary and artistic movement, which found its most 
concentrated expression in The Yellow Book and The Savoy. 
A volume on the "Nineties, one would imagine, must contain a 
chapter dealing with these periodicals. But the ‘Sixties also 
saw a definite artistic movement, and the odd thing is that in 
the nine essays before me there is not so much as an allusion to 
it. One of the most characteristic products of the ‘Sixties was 
the illustrated gift-book. Volumes like 4 Round of Days, Touches 
of Nature, and Millais’s Parables of Our Lord had never been 
produced before and are hardly likely to be produced again. 
The same might be said of that remarkable magazine Once a 
Week. Once a Week is as typical of the ‘Sixties as The Yellow 
Book is of the "Nineties, and it is vastly more interesting. The 
Yellow Book for its illustrations depended largely on a single artist, 
Beardsley, but Once a Week could count upon the work of every 
black-and-white artist of the first rank who was then drawing. 
Surely it is a rather serious omission, in a survey ef “* the golden 
age of illustration,” completely to ignore illustration. Even in 


his essay on Punch Mr. C. L. Graves is much more concerned 


with politics than with the genius of Charles Keene. Punch’s 
literary interest also is lightly passed over. Yet it was in Punch’s 


columns, in the mid-Sixties, that F. C. Burnand’s novel Happy 
Thoughts first appeared, and nothing could be more of its time 
than this delightful and neglected masterpiece. Burnand appears, 
it is true, in Mr. Granville-Barker’s charming paper Exii Planché— 
Enter Gilbert, but Burnand writing burlesques for the stage is 
Burnand at his worst, Burnand the rather boring buffoon and 
pun-maker : there is not a single pun, I think, in Happy Thoughts. 

Of all these essays, the longest and best is Mr. de la 
Mare’s on The Early Novels of Wilkie Collins. 1 myself should 
have thought Le Fanu, who comes so exactly into the period, 
all his important work being written between 1860 and 1870, 
more Mr. de la Mare’s novelist than Collins, because Le Fanu 
gets his effects by the creation of atmosphere rather than by 
ingenuity of plot, though no plot could be more ingenious than 
that of Checkmate. Still, Wilkie Collins gets an atmosphere too, 
though it is not one shot through by disquieting gleams from 
the supernatural. Collins touches no secret spring in the 
imagination, his words never suggest more than they actually 
say, almost his only poetry is in his titles, mysteriously fascinating 
and evocative as some of them are—The Fallen Leaves, The Two 
Destinies, The Frozen Deep. But that is a personal opinion : 
a novel, like everything else, is subject to the law of relativity, 
and the novels of Collins have aroused in Mr. de la Mare 
a good deal more than “the curiosity to get an answer 
to a riddle ” : 


Indeed, in these novels, however gay and radiant the English 
sunshine may be, however clear the bird song and spring-like the 
young women in their muslins and their shawls ; somewhere—as a 
sidling glance over the shoulder will prove—there waits a hearse, 
with its mutes and its mourners and its swish-tailed horses; and 
night is coming on! But it is not the night. Towards Finis there 
will come a call for candles ; or, possibly, gas ; and all will be well . . 
Since he cannot be content with the ordinary in life, it must be 
given the appearance of the strange, the bizarre. He may cite 
reasons for introducing the deaf-mute, Madonna, into Hide and 
Seek, but such reasons alone would hardly account for the presence 
of no fewer than three blind characters in his earlier novels. And it 
is not only unusual physical conditions that attract him, but the 
spiritually cowed and oppressed, the victims of strange and obscure 
obsessions, forlorn souls burdened with “ secrets,” cringing wrecks 
of humanity. The haunted and the less than sane frequent his 
pages. What, then—if we are so inclined—engrosses us in his 
fiction is in much the curiesity te get an answer to a riddle, but, 
in still more, the desire to remain under his spell. 


It is tempting to dwell on Mr. de la Mare’s essay, because, in- 
cidentally, it touches on several fascinating problems one would 
like to discuss—such as the distinction between plot and story, 
or the view that “ of all human beings young men perhaps are 
the most difficult in fiction to bring to life.” In Sir John Fortes- 
cue’s appreciation of Whyte-Melville questions of technique 
naturally do not arise. With Whyte-Melville, as Henry James 
would have said, all that—everything concerning the science and 
the art of fiction—is virgin snow. Indeed, Sir John frankly adinits 
that he was “ less a novelist than a country gentleman who wrote 
novels.” The essay, at any rate, is less a critical study than a 
lament for a vanished phase of country society, but, unlike the 
editor, I should not describe it as “ tender.” Whyte-Melville 
“is the only novelist of his time, or since, who writes with con- 
viction about ladies and gentlemen, for he was one of the few 
writers who knew them by heart as being one of themselves.” 
It is a surprising and alienating remark, and the allusion is not 
merely to sporting fiction. Yet even there, what of the brilliant 
work of EK. G2. Somerville and Martin Ross, which certainly 
is written as much from the inside as anything of Whyte- 
Melville’s ? 

The only “ discovery ” in the book is Mr. Drinkwater’s discovery 
of Eneas Sweetland Dallas, who in 1866 published “a highly 
distinguished contribution to English poetic criticism ” entitled 
The Gay Science. On the other hand, I must confess that the 
poems of Sir Henry Taylor, reviewed here by Mr. Abercrombie, 
were to me equally unknown. Mr. Humbert Wolfe contributes 
an ingenious study of Arthur Hugh Clough, “a great natural 
satirist and story-teller smothered not by his own doubts but 
by the doubts thrust upon him by his friends,” and Dr. Boas 
writes with his customary learning and distinction on Historians 
in the Sixties. Finally, Sir Oliver Lodge brings the survey to a 
close with a paper on Science in the ’Sixties. The whole book is 
interesting, especially those chapters of it which raise points 
one would like to argue. It is worthy of its predecessors in a 
series one trusts will not end here. 

Forrest Rep. 
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New Book by G. D. H. Cole 
Economic Tracts for the Times ty G. D. H. COLE 


Author of ‘‘ British ‘Trade and Industry,”’ etc . 12s 6d 
An attempt to formulate a Socialist Economic Policy in constructive terms 


By Professor Lionel Robbins 
The Nature and Significance of Economic Science By LIONEL 


ROBBINS, Professor of Economics in the University of London 7s 6d 


“No more convincing demonstration could well be given of the nature and necessity of economic 
reasoning . . . . the ordinary man will be grateful for an exceptionally clear outline of ‘what it is that 
economists discuss and what may legitimately be expected as a result of their discussions * ’ 

Times Lit. Supp 


By Lionel Curfis 
The Capital Question of China By LIONEL CURTIS 10s 6d 


“For unimpeachable fact and sound constructive criticism .... one of the most valuable books ever 
written about China ’’—Daily Telegraph 


“A constructive thinker of great vigour and audacity ’’—News-Chronicle 


By Dr Paul Einzig 


Finance and Politics: A sequel to “Behind the Srenes ot International Finance” By 
Dr PAUL EINZIG 7s 6d 
A work of special interest just now in relation to the Lausanne Conference 


Economic Progress and Economic Crises By Dr JOHAN AKERMAN, 
formerly Prof. of Economics in Lund University 
Translated by ELIZABETH SPRIGGE and CLAUDE NAPIER 8s 6d 


The work of a young Swedish economist whose work enjoys a high reputation abroad 


The Nelson Collection at Lloyd's Edited by WARREN R. DAWSON 10s 
A description of Nelson relics, autograph letters and documents 


“The work of editing has been admirably performed. The book is annotated with excellent biographica) 
and other explanatory notes ”’—Times Lit. Supp. 


RECENT IMPORTANT AMERICAN BOOKS 


Growth of Political Thought in the Japan and America: A Journey and a 
West, from the Greeks to the End Political Survey By Henry W. TAFT, 
of the Middle Ages By CHARLES H. a prominent New York lawyer ig 
McILWAIN, Eaton Professor of the Science of 
Government, Harvard University 168 Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict Py 

Thunder and Dawn: The Outlook for owe vo epee pete a Geographit : 

e. ege . ° . oociety Ss “ASI ecturer 0 g2s 2s © 

Western Civilisation with Special Ke ae 
Reference to the U.S.A. By GLENN e he Si ’ 
RANK, President, University of Wisconsin 18s Japan Speaks on the Sino-Japanese 
Crisis By K. K. KAWAKAMI. With an 

Spirit of World Politics with Special Introduction by the Prime Minister of Japan 
Studies of the Near East By WILLIAM With map 78 Od 
E. HOCKING, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard 
University 218 China Speaks on the Conflict between 

. . China and Japan By CHIH MENG 

The Labor Problem in the United ith dk Seeteeiion x stg i, iter ak Chinn to 
States By E. E. CUMMINS, Ph.D., Professor the U.S.A. With illustrations and map _7s 6d 
cf Economics, Union College, U.S.A. 18s 

_ . ~ . ; rey ‘ 5 s ; ; ; “a Si ‘< 

The Riddle of Economics By E. E. Exchange of Minorities : Bulgaria, 
GARRISON, author of ‘“ Roosevelt, Wilson and Greece and Turkey = By STEPHEN P 
the Federal Reserve Law,” etc 12s 6d LADAS. With maps and diagrams 


[All prices are net} 
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THE END OF A DYNASTY 


The Last Medici. By WHarotp Acron. Faber and 
> Faber. 18s. 


Inevitably it seems, the closing chapters of any great family’s 
carcer must be charged with tragedy or, at the least, with bathos. 
The vitality decays, the ambition, after realising power, wealth, 
influence, all man’s most soaring dreams of secular success, turns 
into aimless paths, matrimonial alliances with royal blood, 
the right to remain covered in the presence of Spain’s most 
Catholic Majesty. And as the field from which the noble house 
may draw fresh blood narrows and restricts itself, positive evils 
creep in, mental instability, inheritable diseases, and, at the iast, 
sterility. The superiority of intellect and physique which 
originally created the family’s position has gone; the position 
remains, dependent now on heredity instead of character. And 
the generations cling to their position all the more greedily 
because they have come to regard it as a right, because 
they would be lost without it, even when they seldom know what 
to do with it. But the end must come, fiercely or gently, and 
for the Medici it came with an astounding inevitability. They 
ccased to be. Brandano’s prophecy was only twenty-seven 
years out: in 1743 instead of 1716 “ Tutti sani, non piu Medici.” 
But the real Medici had died out long before. Lorenzo the 
Magnificent would not have recognised his latest descendants. 

In an age of great names, of startling changes in fortune, when 
Paleologues were falling like leaves in autumn and obscure 
condottiere manceuvring their way to power, the Medici made a 
reputation which, even then, was remarkable. ‘Their glory was 
more dazzling, their power more enduring because of the peculiar 
range of gifts that they combined ; political prudence with per- 
sonal ambition, commercial sagacity with artistic extravagance. 
‘They knew how to acquire power and. how to use it, and they 
knew real power from its phantasm, the pursuit of empty titles, 
of territories conquered by the sword and retained, at vast 
expense, from day to day by the sword and by oppression. 
Ambition never became a fever with the great Medici, merely 
an instrument in the art of living. Their contemporaries re- 
spected them, and to their subjects they brought so much increase 
of wealth, trade, and prestige that their tyranny was gilded. 
So, blessed by the Graces and the Muses, and by Mercury pro- 
tector of thieves and merchants, they soared to giddy heights 
and were at last admitted to the nobility of Europe and acclaimed 
Archdukes : the subtle vengeance of the powers that be for the 
power that makes itself, the transference from the boundless 
sphere of personality to the bounded and ever-narrowing sphere 
of princes and heredity, with all its attendant ills. One by one 
the Medici shed their promise and their gifts, retaining longest 
of all their love of the arts, a pleasant and redeeming trait, but 
not, as our people found under Charles I, an essential feature of 
the wise prince. 

Mr. Acton’s especial little tragi-comedy involves five prin- 
cipals, the devout Cosimo LIT, his French wife, half-sister of the 
Grande Mademoiselle and with more than half a share of Made- 
moiselle’s intransigency, and their three off-springs, Ferdinando, 
Gian-Gastone, and Anna-Maria. The last remains a_ very 
shadowy figure, pious and proud, blighted by her husband with 
a fell disease which she would have concealed by avoiding the 
embalming usual in so precious a family had not her wishes 
been interpreted “as being given out of modesty only, and so 
not complied with.” Poor Anna-Maria, her wishes had never 
received much attention, but to this grim ghost, alone of all the 
live, posterity owes a debt. For it was her will that left to the 
succeeding Dukes of Lorraine the art treasures collected by 
successive Medici on condition that they remained at Florence 
and that they should be open to the public of all nations. 

Of the others, Ferdinando sinks early under the cloud of 

manly disorders contracted in Venice, while Gian-Gastone, 
the most sympathetic of them all, remains a half-solved enigma, 
the victim of contending circumstances. Only Cosimo and 
Marguerite-Louise, his wife, emerge into full daylight, the latter 


by the sheer force of her personality, the former by the interest, . 


tinged with indignation, he has managed to arouse in his bio- 
grapher. For Mr. Acton is an odd historian. Personalities 
entrance him most, but superficial ones ; odd vices, exotic tastes, 
tendencies which are net accounted for and do not always wholly 
explain themselves. We are left to guess at much which another 

‘ould have delighted to unravel. Mir. 
Acton lacks the spiritual patience to decipher the spirit. He is 


more curious writer 


blind to the nouveau réel, to borrow a phrase from P. J. Jouve, 
** deeper and more mysterious than that in which we are supposed 
to live.’ This is a pity, for the last of the Medici were deep, 
mysterious problems from an elucidation of which we might have 
learned much about the nature of princes and of mankind. At 
the same time, Mr. Acton has read widely, and knows in detail 
the diplomatic whirlpools through which his characters moved, 
intimately but powerless, pawns which the greater powers played 
with at will. His pages are crammed with secret agreements 
and questions of heredity, the interest of which is dead, if ever 
it existed outside that narrow circle which Madame de Lafayette 
used to call, arrogantly, le monde. 

The result is that a very promising tragedy becomes an aimless 
and far too lengthy debacle. Cosimo prays and collects anato- 
mical but saintly oddities. His children marry and are miserable, 
but beget no children. His wife rebels, protests, scandalises the 
courts of Europe, and dies, ineffectually irritating to the last. 
The Medici are gone and few regret them, but they take their 
secrets with them to the grave, leaving us dissatisfied, sym- 
pathetic but not purged. ‘Too detailed knowledge may be a 
dangerous thing. Familiarity with the diplomacy of nations 
has hypnotised Mr. Acton into the assumption that what seemed 
important to Cosimo and his fellow-princes is worthy of recording. 
The true importance of the last Medici slips through his many 
pages unexplained. FLorA GRIERSON. 


A CERTAIN LIVELINESS 


Dream of Destiny and Venus Rising from the Sea. By 
ARNOLD Bennett. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Madam Julia’s Tale. By Naomi Roype-Smirn. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


Thank Heaven Fasting. By E. M. Detarietp. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


Mary’s Neck. By Boorn Tarkrxcron. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Postmaster-General. By Hitaie Betioc. Arrowsmith. 


7s. 6d. 
The Captain of Képenick. By Cari Zuckmaver. Bles. 
7s. 6d. 


Thirteen Such Years. By Atec WavuGu. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Before the Fact. By Francis Ives. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
Sea-Green Grocer. By Jasper Power. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Piummer’s Cut. By Basi Maine. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 


*** Time was,” as Gilbert’s curate forgot to sing, ‘“‘when sermons 
ev’n were entertaining ; time was when tracts would jump like 
any frog. But in the modern tales it’s always raining; and no 
one speaks or smiles, save through a fog.” Some of us are 
still shameless in preferring a novel to be entertaining ; and the 
fact that we share this taste with the greatest novelist does not 
distress us in the least. So here for the holidays are ten books, 
none of which, except perhaps Plummer’s Cut, has any other 
immediate purpose than to please. They have other results— 
Miss Delafield, for instance, is one of the acutest women now 
writing, continuously can it be said of her—virum acu teligisti. 
Often the man does not know it, for she is apt to attack too often 
men who wear brogues all over, and are unpuncturable. In 
this story of early Edwardian times her enemy is custom, not 
specifically masculine—the deadly custom which said to all 
girls, first, You must marry, then, You must marry before Maud, 
and then, I should take him, my dear, it’s your sixth (or tenth) 
season. And the girl took him: and another story began. Miss 
Delafield has an astonishing power of recreating that past world 
of formal calls, formal dinner-parties, and great parties, of the 
days when Victorianism was passing, and London took on the 
panache of the Regency, but had not the vigorous vitality that 
marked the world of George IV. This is one of her most serious 
novels, a novel to make any girl glad that she was not young 
when, if men did not propose, neither God nor any other power 
seemed really to dispose. Arnold Bennett’s romanticism shines 
and is buoyant tn this last book— Dream of Destiny is an unfinished 
fragment of a novel that would have had a rare lightness and 
gaiety, and the tale of Venus is a charming variant on the age-old 
Cinderella motif. Its scene is that oddly unreal real worid of 
the footlights and the dressing-rooms which never lost its fascina- 
tion for Bennett. Miss Royde-Smith knows that things, while 
they are not what they seem, may as easily be supernatural as 
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Gerald Howe 
THE TRUE WOMAN 


by C. K. MUNRO 6s 


‘This entertaining treatise by the ingenious author of At Mrs Beam’s and The 
Rumour . . . Lovers as well as husbands should read this handbook’ 
E. B. O. (Morning Post) 
‘Conducted with intelligence and wit. Mr Munro is not at all afraid of being 
rude, but he is always rude with the ruthlessness of the philosopher’ 
I. B. (Manchester Guardian) 


‘OVER!’ | 


SOME PERSONAL REMARKS ON THE GAME OF CRICKET 


by HUGH DE SELINCOURT 5s 


‘This joyous little treatise . . . Thorpe’s lively illustrations add to‘ the many- 
sided charm of a book which ought to have its corner in every cricket-bag’ 


by EUGENE FROMENTIN _ 7s 6d 


‘ The first—and an almost perfect—English version’ Spectator 
‘One of the most lovable books in French literature’ 
__REBECCA WEST (Daily Telegraph) 


| 
BREAK OF DAY | BALLERINA 
by IAN MACARTNEY 6s | by BARBARA WILLARD 7s 6d 
‘A book you cannot help liking . .. | ‘ Tells in fascinating detail the story of 
written with humour and understanding | Sophie Dane . . . colour, light, sound 
. . . Pansy is delightful ’ ...akeen sense of drama’ 
RALPH. STRAUS (Sunday Times) | CLEMENCE DANE (Good Housekpg.) 


GOOD FARE 


A CODE OF COOKERY 


by EDOUARD DE POMIANE 6s 


Primarily a treatise on the technique of cooking, it is no less a book of 
serviceable recipes, answering every requirement of the housewife and student. 
The last word in indispensable cookery books [ Fust published. 


AUTHORS AND THE 
BOOK TRADE 
by FRANK SWINNERTON 5s 


*I should like to persuade everybody to read it forthwith’ 
COMPTON MACKENZIE (Daily Mail) 


READY SHORTLY: 


DR JAMES BARRY: MOONSHINE 


| 

| 
HER SECRET STORY | AN ADVENTURE IN BURMA 
by OLGA RACSTER and by RAY CARR _ 7s 6d 

TOQTC J ~ in Pa ) ‘ | - ‘ 

JESSICA GROVE 8s 6d | As soon as Jack Holly landed things 
Women who have posed as men have | began to happen, and during the next 
been numerous, but Dr James Barry | twenty-four hours he found himself the 
sustained a life-long disguise and died | centre of a drama of intrigue and 
with her secret unguessed treachery. Mr Ray Carr knows his East 
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NAPOLEON 


‘This is history not rhetoric . . . a really first-rate book’ Saturday Review of 
Literature (New York) With 16 plates and 3 maps 780 pages 30s 
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abnormal. The obverse of the image for her is not perverse ; 
4 door may open, not on Freudian skeletons, but on dreams of 
beauty. Her shert stories are lovely and lucid, and show a 
pleasantly sensible aspect of the supersensuous. What a treat is 
Mr. Booth Tarkington's America! How consummately he enjoys 
his own enjoyment, and rollicks in his unscrupulous power to 
please ! How cross this book will make the yeung people who 
cannot distinguish between Euclid and Aesop .. . but who 
disapprove of Aesop, Mr. Tarkington is a genuine fabulist and 
in the loosely made story of a Western family in a fashionable 
Eastern resort--Manchester, say, at Frinton-on-Sea—he gives us 
that shrewd criticism of the high-brow and the knock-kneed 
which naturally aggravates them. 

It is a more serious, fundamentally more serious world that we 
enter with Chester-Bello: and with Carl Zuckmayer. Mr. 
Belloc has never done better than this story of corruption in 
English politics in 1960—-so strangely like the world of the 
Marconi case. (Did he, by the way, consult his consummate 
illustrator——G. K. C. is splendid in his drawings—before he wrote 
this? For all the chief Cabinet officials are old women—and they 
are all exactly like the present Cabinet: surely a nasty knock 
for an anti-feminist.) The Postmaster-General is prodigious fun. 
And, lest we should boast of our insular glory, here is Carl 
Zuckmayer’s play on the actual, famous Képenick scandal. 
An episodic, genial, plebeian kind of drama, full of good German 
humour and solemn gratulations, excellently translated. What 
it all led to, that dumb Prussian devotion to dumb Prussian 
discipline, we can see in Mr. Waugh’s book about post-war con- 
ditions. It is a pleasantly naive book, this, a mixture of reminis- 
cence, fiction and history. The author’s capacity for hero 
worship makes him an ardent admirer of Mr. Gerhardi, Mr. Hugh 
Kingsmill and one Holms who had a passionate devotion to his 
own red hair. Mr. Waugh writes sympathetically about his 
friends; but he is a little too much of a cricketer for his ideas to 
be taken seriously. Mr. Iles is out to make us curdle. We curdled. 
‘This story of a dull woman who marries a man with charm and 
nothing else—no income, no henour, no deeency, no kindness, 
no intelligence, only low cunning—is a dreadfully fascinating 
affair. The picture of apprehension, when the wife knows her 
charmer has decided to kill her, is searcely tolerable. A very 
successful thriller. We cannot, alias! like Mr. Power's grocer. He 
seems to us a lamentably inferior imitation of Mr. Wells's earlier 
heroes—sometimes his life, after being shanghaied, is noisil/ 
entertaining ; but not often. Plummer’s Cut is a story of a priest 
who cannot learn his craft. He fails to adopt that consummate 
impersonality which priestcraft demands ; he becomes desperately 
involved in the love-affair of one parishioner, and the end of Mr. 
Maine’s book is tragic. It is a novel, this, of unusual sympathy 
and a quick, ardent imagination. Mr. Maine is worth watching. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
Poems of G. M. Hopkins. Oxford Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 


In the class-room of the future there will be a text framed 
and hung over the head of the master, “ Beware of critics,” 
to which the pupils will silently point when at the end of an 
hour's monologue they find that their master has been talking, not 
about Shakespeare, not about Dryden or Shelley, but about 
himself. And in a higher form, written in even larger letters, 
will be another notice : * Criticism is the attempt to substitute 
taste for genius—the taste of the critic for the genius of the 
poet”; and in the light of that candour the schoolboys of the 
future may be allowed to walk their own ways. 

An instance of grave critical insufficiency is the harm done to 
a poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, even by crities whose intention 
has been to recommend him. Hopkins was born in 1844 and 
died in 1889. Ilis first critic, Robert Bridges, recognised Hop- 
kins as a fine poet and proved his admiration by keeping his 
poems in cold storage for thirty vears, releasing at last, in 1918, 
a selection of Hopkins’s poetry, which was enlarged twelve 
years later by another editor. He was thus given a false position 
from the start. Between 1918 and 1932 these criticisms were 
made of Hopkins: (1) that he was the most difficult English 
poet, in whom religion stifled art (I. A. Richards); (2) that he 
was diflicult and at times incomprehensible, and that wilfulness 
and a “naked encounter between sensualism and asceticism ” 
spoilt much of his best work (Robert Bridges); (3) that he was 
a pseudo-Shelley whose “ central point of departure ” was the 
Ode to the Skylark (J. Middleton Murry); (4) that Hopkins was 


on the one hand fundamentally Miltonic, and on the other funda- 
mentally Shakespearean (various writers; two groups), and 
(5) that he was a post-war poet, the leader of a new school of 
poets. The last view is popular with anthologists. 

Such a jumble of nonsense would seem to me incredible if 
Thad not read it with my own ¢yes. Where did Mr. Murry find 
his skylark poet ? Hopkins wrote two sonnets on the skylark, 
neither of which has any connection with Shelley beyond subject- 
matter. Two of his longest poems describe shipwreck : perhaps 
then Hopkins is repeating The Wreck of the Hesperus? The 
argument whether Hopkins is Miltonic or Shakespearean has 
more interest because he was actually influenced by both ; 
but he was also influenced by Swinburne and the author of 
Beowulf: why not admit that Hopkins is fundamentally him- 
self? ‘The criticisms of Bridges and of Mr. L. A. Richards are 
worth answering. But. there are two facts about Hopkins 
—that he was a Victorian in style, outlook and feeling, and that 
he was a Catholic priest who wrote poetry to the glory of God— 
these facts have been recognised by no critic whom I can trace. 

The most important event in Hopkins’s life was his conversion 
in 1866, at the age of twenty-two. ‘Till then he had been, on the 
surface at least, another Swinburne, precocious, sensitive, less 
diffused, more meticulous, but sowing his sweet pastoral oats 
and slipping back through sunsets and books of Cavalier verse 
into Greek mythology. He began by imitating Keats, but 
afterwards disliked what he called the unmanly qualities in 
Keats's character, and wrote in a letter to Coventry Patmore : 

It appears that he said something like * O for a life of impressions 
rather than thoughts.”’ . . . His contemporaries, as Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, and even Leigh Hunt, right or wrong, still con- 
cerned themselves with great causes, as liberty and religion ; but he 
lived in mythology and fairyland, the life of a dreamer : nevertheless 
I feel and see in him the beginnings of something opposite to this. . . . 

(Is not that the very accent of a Victorian?) From an early 
age he had felt and seen “ the beginnings of something opposite 
to this ” in himself. At the age of twelve, he described a school- 
fellow in his diary as “a kaleidoscopic, parti-coloured, harle- 
quinesque, thaumotropic being”: a note not heard in his poetry 
till twenty years later. <A vein of resistance ran counter to the 
delights of the poet’s boyhood, which was otherwise Swin- 
burnian, and found outlet in an occasional prank like fasting or 
abstention from drinking liquids. His artistic sensibilities, even 
as a child, were so various that, whire he allowed them to 
develop, his instinct hardened against submission to them. 

That brings me to the third fact which critics have over- 
looked : Hopkins was in sensibility not only a poet but a 
ynusician and a painter. This can be seen plainly enough in 
his poetry. He was fond at different times of composing 
songs and fugues, and his skill as a painter was sullicient for 
his biographer to record that * had his career not been shaped 
by other incidents he would undoubtedly have adopted 
painting. as a profession.”” Some degree of ambidexterity 
in the arts is perhaps common among poets, particularly 
minor poets ; but in Hopkins we have the unusual case of a great 
poet who could use his sensibilities as a musician and painter, 
not merely in the by-practice of these arts, not merely as an 
enrichment or addition to his poetry, but as an integral part 
of his poetic genius. The “ difficulty ” of his work lies in the 
inaccessibility of critics to the range of his artistic feeling. By 
some process of critical winking they ignored his religion, his 
worship of God in nearly everything he wrote; and they have 
ignored the modes and channels of his art. Here is the painter : 

Crossing the Common, October 13, a fine sunset—great gold ficld ; 
along the earth-line a train of dark clouds of knopped or clustery 
make pitching over at the top the way they were going; higher a 
slanting race of tapered or else coiling fish-like flakes such as are often 
seen; the gold etched with brighter gold and shaped in sandy 
places and looped and waved all in waterings. , 

. . . But what I note it all for is this: before, I had always taken 
the sunsct and the sun as quite out of gauge with each other, as 
indeed physically they are, for the eye after looking at the sun is 
blunted to everything else and if you look at the rest of the sunset 
you must cover the sun, but to-day I inscaped them together and 
made the sun the true eye and ace of the whole, as it is. It was all 
active and tossing out light and started as strongly forward from 
the field as a long stone or a boss in the knob of the chalice-stem : 
it is indeed by stalling it so, that it falls into scape with the sky. 


His poems are crowded with landscapes. No other English 
poet has worked so intensely on such a ground of realistic per- 
ceptions, the exact, yet ecstatic perceptions of a poet alone not 
merely in the presence of Nature, but of Nature circled by the 
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- WE HAVE HAD THESE BOOKS ON RUSSIA: 


(1) Contemporary Records; (2) Hysterical Scare-Mongerings; 


(3) Travel Diaries (Smutty, Awestruck, Witty, Sentimental); 
(4) Nostalgic and Emotional Sermons; (5) Solid and Serious 
Propaganda BUT the great European and Christian Tradition 
has had practically no voice in all this. Indeed it has been 
caricatured as much by its representatives as by its 
opponents. AT LONG LAST this absurd anomaly has been 
remedied by the publication of— ~ 


WALDEMAR GURIAN’S 


BOLSHEVISM: 


THEORY & PRACTICE 


Translated from the German by E. |. WATKIN 


A CRITICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA of Bolshevism, giving its 
historical and social background—the history of the Revolu- 
tion—its economic and social policy—the Bolshevik Party 
and its leaders—the Bolshevik creed—a criticism of 
Bolshevism—DOCUMENTS—speeches by Lenin and Stalin 
—committee reports—extracts from the Bolshevik press, 
etc. etc. 


THE “TIMES” praised the book in a long review -— 
“Dr. Gurian’s book has well deserved translation. It not a mere denunciation of a 
regime which systematically challenges the accepted system, but a thorough-going critique 


of a theory and its practice with a view to determining the merits and defects of 


ie “ 


(Large Cr. 400 pp. 10s. 6d. net) 
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glory of God. Here is a bit of pure landscape painting, an oil in 
the gallery of poets’ water colours : 


Nothing is so beautiful as Spring— 
When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush ; 
Thrush’s eggs look little low heavens, and thrush 
Through the echoing timber does so rinse and ring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing ; 
The glassy pear-tree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue ; that blue is all in a rush 
With richness ; the racing lambs too have fair their fling. 


What is all this juice and all this joy ? 

A strain of the earth’s sweet being in the beginning 
In Eden Garden.—Have, get, before it cloy, 

Before it cloud, Christ, Lord, and sour with sinning, 
Innocent mind and Mayday in girl and boy, 

Most, O maid’s child, thy choice and worthy the winning. 


In Spelt from Sibyls Leaves, though he still begins by express- 
ing landscape, you have the musician : 
. 
Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, | vaulty, voluminous . . 
stupendous 
Evening strains to be time's vast, | womb-of-all, home-of-all, 
hearse-of-all night. 
Her fond yellow hornlight wound to the west, | her wild hollow 
hoarlight hung to the height 
Waste ; her earliest stars, earl-stars, | stars principal, overbend us, 
Fire-féaturing heaven. For earth | her being has unbound, her 
dapple is at an end as- 
tray or aswarm, all throughther in throngs ; | self in sclf steeped 
and pashed—quite 
Disremembering, dismmémbering | all] now. Heart, you round me 
right 
With : Our évening is over us; otr night | whélms, whélms, and 
willend us . . 
That is Hopkins’s music at its most magnificent and intricate. 
But there are countless smaller examples of it in the poems of 
his middle period. 
“Some find me a sword; some 
The flange and the rail; flame, 
lang, or flood ’’ goes Death on drum, 
And storms bugle his fame. 
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SEEING 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Hubert Griffith 


ETHEL MANNIN (New Leader).— 
“An excellent, practical, thoroughly in- 
formative—as well as fascinatingly interesting 

book. . . I very strongly recommend 
this little book to everyone interested in 
Soviet Russia.” 


With Sketch Map. 
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TO THE STREETS 
AND BACK 


By Scott Pearson 
J. B. PRIESTLEY (Evening Standard).— 
** His crisp, staccato paragraphs conjure up a 
very grim picture of life on the edge of 
destitution in the United States . . . here is 
good reading for the tough-minded.” 


7s. 6d. net 
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But wé dream we are rooted in earth—Dust ! 
Flesh falls within sight of us, we, though our flower the same, 
_ Wave with the meadow, forget that there must 
The sour scythe cringe, and the blear share come. 
It is even in the transference of accent on a word: 


Both sing sometimes the sweefest, sweetest spells 
Yet both droop deadly sémetimes in their cells. 


And in single lines : 
And frightful a nightfall folded rueful a day ... 


Stigma, signal, cinquefoil token . . 
The cross to her she calls Christ to her, christens her wild worst best. 


I have given examples of the polyphony, so rich, varied and ring- 
ing, of his grandest work ; there are two strains in his poetry ; 
the other is the simple melody of Vaughan. He began with it 
(1866) : 

Lilies I show you, lilies none, 

None in Cxsar’s gardens blow,— 

And a quince in hand—not one 

Is set upon your boughs below. 
But it was continued later, after the terrific interruption of the 
Wreck of the Deutschland (1876), with exquisite effect mingling 
its tune with the more loaded polyphonic style ; and sometimes 
he returned to it for the whole length of a poem. 

One -other essential of Hopkins’s poetry remains to be men- 
tioned, the vision (foreshadowed in his schoolboy phrase) of the 
world as “‘ dappled, parti-coloured.” This texture, the artist’s 
sense of life-texture as he works in his medium, is seen most 
strongly in poems like Glory be to God for dappled things, of which 
it is the theme, but it is present everywhere in his later work, 
in the verbal texture of the poems. 

There is one important date in this poet’s life, which divides 
boyhood from maturity and early poems from great poems—the 
date of his conversion, 1866. Religion hardened him morally and 
intellectually, provided him with a background infinitely better to 
his genius than Greek myth, and brought into his poetry the 
polyphony of style, parti-colour of pattern, and expanding, 
realistic and passionate force of his great work. In the face of 
this it seems to me absurd to speak of damage done to him by 
conflicts of art and religion, sensuousness and asceticism. The 
interaction of these forces produced much of his best poetry. A 
friend wrote of him: ‘*‘ His mind was too delicate a texture to 
grapple with the rough elements of life”; and this is true. 
But it is true also that no other poet has so grappled reality 
into his imagination, mixing earth with his words. He employed 
native words, root-words of old stock, rhythms of speech, and 
cbmpelled them, as did Hardy, by the sheer poetic force and 
integrity of his mind; but while with Hardy the words remain 
sometimes awkward, local or antique, like tough old bits of 
furniture, in Hopkins they are knocked together, swept along 
in the one rush of his passion. “ Take breath,” he said, “ and 
read.” ‘The advice is worth a lot of criticism. He was a great 
poet, how great I shall not venture to guess until I have read him 
a dozen times more, and a lonely one; like Berlioz and Van 
Gogh, alone in his art, demonic, and yet characteristic of his 
time. G. W. STONIER. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Britain’s Trade and Agriculture. By Monracvue Forpuam. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Agricultural Depression and Farm Relief in England, 
1813-52. By L. P. Avams. King. 7s. 6d. 


Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation. Ture Horace 
PLUNKETT Founpation. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

The general public has realised, however vaguely, that our 
farmlands must be either a national liability or a national 
asset and that the ultimate decision is with the electorate. There 
are some who hold that recent attempts to improve the position 
in these islands constitute an impudent assault upon the town 
man’s purse ; there are others who, having no interest in the 
import trade and thinking in terms of increased production 
and employment, take a profoundly different view. Mr. 
Montague Fordham, who has made an interesting effort to 
find the solution of our difficulties, claims that Plato, Einstein 
and Bergson have provided a basis for his methods of analysis 
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increasingly difficult to find time for 
serious reading. Material problems 
demand more and more of our attention, 
and few people enjoy the leisure needed 
for the study of the books that embody 
the deeper wisdom of our own and earlier 


ages. 


I: these strenuous days it becomes 


THE 
EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES 
Edited by JOHN DRINKWATER 
Demy 8vo. With 4 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


This series of essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature 
forms a compan‘on volume to The Ejightcen-Seventies and The 


On the other hand, never before was 
there a greater need for quiet, reflective 
thought. Never before was there a more general and 
insistent demand for intellectual guidance. 

Modern thought is in a state of flux ; traditional systems 
have decayed; science is extending its conquests and 
opening up new worlds of ideas, of aspirations. As a 
direct result of this mental unrest, men who in former 
years would have accepted the prevailing view with little 
question find themselves in search of sound principles 


on which to rebuild their conception of the nature of the 
universe and the duty of man. 
The books included in Tue THINKER’s LIBRARY have 
been carefully selected to aid them in this quest. 
They are all books with an immediate and sympathetic 
appeal to the average man and woman. In their pages 
philosophers and men of science appear as interpreters. 














reproductions from Punch. 
Sir Henry Taylor by LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Arthur Hugh Clough by HUMBERT WOLFE. 
The Early Novels of Wilkie Collins by WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Exit Planché—Enter Gilbert by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
Punch in the ‘Sixties by c. L. GRAVES. 
Historians in the ‘Sixties by F. S. BOAS, 
Eneas Sweetland Dallas by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Whyte-Melville by THE HON, SIR JOHN FORTESQUE. 
Science in the ‘Sixties by SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


They deliver their message in clear, simple language, 
though it is a message that concerns the deepest mysteries 
of nature. 

Each book, moreover, has stood the test of time, and 
has had a definite influence on the growth of modern 
thought. Several, such as those by Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, Tylor, Haeckel, Mill, and others, have been 
definitely epoch-making. 

Last, though not least, each is issued, clearly printed 
and well bound, at the low price of One Shilling. 

Readers who possess these volumes will have at their 
command a libcral education in the problems which, 
though here discussed in a keen modern light, are problems 
for all time. 


ERSKINE 
By J. A. LOVAT-FRASER, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. With 2 portraits. 5s, net. 


A popular presentation of the career and achievements of this 
illustrious advocate, Erskine is said to have been the greatest 
advccate that ever appeared in the English courts, and the author 
classes him with the greatest forensic orators of antiquity. 

“A model biography. It is clear, short, and tel’s one what one want’ 
to know about Erskine, and is as impartial as a biography of such a man 
ought to be.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


JUST ISSUED 
THE EVIDENCE FOR THE SUPERNATURAL 


By Dr. Ivor Ll. Tuckett 
THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT, and Other Poems 
By James Thomson (“ L.V.’’) 
IN THE BEGINNING : The Origin of Civilization 
By Prof. G,. Eliiot Smith 
ADONIS : A Study in the History of Oriental Religion 


By Sir James G, Frazer 








GREEK BYWAYS 
By T. R. GLOVER 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Those things which really contributed to the building up of 
Greek society, and which really mattered in the life of the Greek, 
are often omitted from the narrative histories for lack of space 


In this book Dr Glover deals with such aspects of Greek life 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS By H. G. Wells 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD By H. G. Wells 
EDUCATION By Herbert Spencer 
THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE By Ernst Haeckel 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES By Charles Darwin 
THE DESCENT OF MAN By Charles Darwin 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DARWIN 
ON LIBERTY Ry John Stuart Mill 
HUMANITY’S GAIN FROM ee > and = r Selections 

rom the Works of Charles Brac 
TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY By Joseph Met 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSPOHY By A. 
GIBBON ON CHRISTIANITY 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND “. Y of ' 

enry Thomas Buckl 
ANTHROPOLOGY (in 2 Vols.) By Sir E. B. Tyler, Kt. 
1PHIGENIA lwo Plays by Euripick 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS By Thomas Henry Huxley 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD By Grant Alk 
THE CHURCHES AND MODERN THOUGHT ~ By V 5 
AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY By Sir Leslie Stephen 
A 





THE PROBLEM OF THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER, 1890-1908, 
With a Survey of Policy Since 1849. 

By CAPTAIN C. COLLIN DAVIES 
Demy 8vo. With3 maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author served in the Third Afghan War, 1919, and in 
Waziristan, 1921-1922, besides 18 months in the settled district 
of Peshawar. He therefore possesses a first-hand knowledge of 
the racial characteristics, customs, and religion of the tribesmen, 
together with an intimate knowledge of the topography of certain 
districts. By special permission of the India Office, Captain 
Davics has been allowed access to the secret Border Reports in 
the Political Department and other confidential authorities 
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An atte mpt, based upon a detailed stu dy of the social institutions 
and political ideas of the Highland clans in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, to explain the historical causes which made 
the Highlands Jacobite. Miss Cunningham's thesis is that the 
struggle between feu lal and Pp itriarcnal institutions had the cffect 
of bringing the clans on to the side of the monarchy in its 
struggle with the nobility 
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and synthesis, but, in spite of this, he is quite readable. He 
believes that five hundred million pounds worth of our imports 
could be prodticed at home by the added effort of the two million 
unemployed and he is not obsessed by the fear of shipping losses. 
He holds that Danish importations—the Danes employ much 
cheap Polish labour—keep 100,000 of our people out of agricultural 
employment, while he reminds us that a Committee of Danish 
merchants sitting in London regulates prices of imported bacon 
week by week, and is careful to undercut home producers. 
He wants to see the 4lb. loaf kept at 6jd. or 7d. with a better 
share of that price for the home farmer, but he has an insufficient 
aversion from surplus middlemen. He points out that the Slav 
and Oriental machine-minders can work year in year out at a 
lower wage than the Anglo Saxon or Scandinavian and that the 
latter cannot endure the “ utter boredom” for long. Hence 
come some of our difficulties, and taxation cannot be maintained 
‘unless the unemployed can aid the employed to produce the 
wealth from which-it derives. Mr. Fordham does not think 
internationally, he believes that internationalism must lead to 
trade war and “ would transfer economic power to the exploiters 
of Oriental and of backward nations and so undermine first the 
industries and then the life of the more advanced.” He goes on 
to declare that ** while men and women are free traders, optimists, 
pessimists, or internationalists, their minds are paralysed and 
they cannot see the truth.”” Yet Mr. Fordham is often reasonable. 
He secks equilibrium and a revival of agriculture to establish a 
balance between town and country and help the field worker 
to support the urban factory, and holds that given the national 
good will we might produce the greater part, and possibly the 
whole, of our essential food supplies. 

It is unnecessary to agree with all Mr. Fordham’s dicta, or 
even the most of them, in order to recognise the value of his 
book in setting out a difficult problem clearly. 

Mr. Leonard Adams, a professor of Economics in the Cornell 
University, is not concerned with the present crisis save in so 
far as it recalls some of the conditions and solutions of the past. He 
goes back to the Napoleonic wars and the following years that 
led to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and after reading his interesting 
essay it becomes evident that the charge against history repeating 
itself can be fully sustained. He discloses one piece of information 
that will surely be news to most of his readers. During the 
Napoleonic wars, in Sept., 1809, to be precise, grain and flour 
were sent to us from French ports and paid for with British 
manufactured goods, coionial produce, and in some cases bullion 
and specie. In those years the farmers, whose descendants 
ask for 55s. per quarter for their wheat but are not ill-satisfied 
with a guaranteed price of 45s., wanted 80s. Landlords had put’ 
their bad land into cultivation and were living extravagantly ; 
so, too, were the farmers. 

“England emerged from the war, victorious, with a huge 
National Debt, excessive taxation, loss of foreign trade, a system 
of unstable currency and credit, and an army of unemployed 


workers probably none were harder hit than the agricul- 
turists. Prices fell . farming stock became a drug in the 
market.” This is written of the year 1815. Then, as now, men 


turned hopefully to consider the advantages of a bad harvest, 
then, as now, they revolted against the tithe, which was paid in 
kind till 1836. 

Inflation was proposed as a cure for economic trouble and 
agriculturists were agreed that no farmer could raise wheat 
When, in 1836, wheat prices fell to 
36s. agriculturists appealed once more to Westminster. It is 
significant to note that out of these distresses the proper kind 
In 1840 the Royal Agricultural Society was 
founded and brought progressive acts of husbandry before the 
notice of many farmers who knew nothing about them. 

With Free Trade, wheat fell from 54s. (1846) to 38s. (1851), 
but in 1852 farmers began to recover from the shock, and, with 
the Crimean War and the American Civil War to help them, 
entered upon * the golden age of British agriculture ” (1853-1875). 
Generally speaking, in the thirty-five years following the Napoleonic 
wars wholesale prices fell considerably below the pre-war level, 
but through the worst years there was no lack of keen observers 
to note that high farming in skilled hands remained prosperous. 

Brave Horace Plunkett has passed on, but the great work of 
co-operation to which he devoted his life and resources stands 
out as an ever-growing tribute to his faith and vision. The Year 
Book for 1932 makes excellent reading for nearly all save English 
co-operators. Bad as times may be, men are seeking sancly to 
mend them along the lines Sir Horace planned. The survey 


to sell at 60s. a quarter. 


of relief was born. 


of world conditions in this admirable Year Book is full of interest. 
In France, we learn, the price of bread is at three times the world 
level, in America, farms are being abandoned. Russia and 
Mexico, with State-devised schemes of production, go forward 
confidently. ‘There is an increasing demand for an international 
currency. Co-operative education is spreading throughout the 
world, ** but there is little to show in England that is comparable 
to the educational work of the continental unions. The English 
agricultural co-operative societies are, in fact, without any centre 
capable of undertaking such work.” Following some fascinating 
introductory essays, the Year Book surveys the co-operative 
movement in all parts of the world. Admirably compiled 
and documented, it is worthy of its place in the scheme of the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation. S. L. B. 


THE WORLDS OF ORDER 


The Satin Slipper. By Paut CLaupe.. Translated by Joun 
O’Connor. Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 


Nothing has so thinned imaginative literature in recent years 
as the decline of a belief in any controlling order of the universe, 
in any unseen prevalent pattern towards which men’s arts, 
religions and loyalties reached, not without hope. The older 
atheisms retained such a belief. Shelley could see time and 
time’s incidents as an interference with “ the white radiance of 
eternity ”; and the most obstinate of anti-supernaturalists 
cherished a belief in the human will, and proclaimed, bravely 
if not very logically, that spiritual loyalties were worthy of obedi- 
ence even if they had no rational sanctions. Then came the 
rush of the new psychologies, and a dreadful revenge on the 
Cartesianism which had made the beasts into automata. The 
old brag Cogito, ergo sum was countered, frivolously enough, 
by, We don’t think, and so we are not; and though the very 
framing of the sentence destroyed all its authority, the cry 
became popular. The result has been disastrous to the richness 
of imaginative literature ; the puppets play now too often before 
the curtain of an apron stage. The curtain never rises, or when 
it does discloses nothing but an abyss into which the players, 
mopping and mowing, incontinently disappear. There is no 
substance even in our sensual authors—how tiresomely brittle 
and shrill are Hemingway’s people if we compare them with 
Maupassant’s. How hysterical and impotent seems Lawrence 
beside Blake or Melville! Joyce alone, by making something 
positive out of Despair and Accidie, contrives to keep hold on 
the reality of hell, and may still, when he has journeyed out of 
limbo, finish his Commedia by way of Lough Dergh and the 
purgatory of St. Patrick. 

Meanwhile, there are some great artists, mostly Roman 
Catholics by religion, who have been spurred by this dis-ease of 
the modern world into efforts at an imaginative restatement of 
the case for a divine order. This answer is not only from 
Christians: the humanists—that veteran Mr. Havelock Ellis 
here, Mr. Irving Babbitt in America—have their arguments ; 
but the most powerful work has come recently from Christian 
writers, especially from three Frenchmen, Henri Bremond, 
Jaeques Maritain, and Paul Claudel. Claudel’s great play, 
Le Soulier de Satin, here most felicitously and exquisitely trans- 
lated by Fr. O’Connor, may come to be regarded as a work of no 
less importance and influence than A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu or Ulysses. M. Claudel knows that, if theology be a 
science, religion is an art and can best be served by artists and 
craftsmen. This huge play is a dramatic comment, full of 
poetry, of wit, of humour and pity, on the truth of order. Its 
mythology is Christian; but its philosophy would have been 
commended by Socrates, and not despised by Aristotle. The 
old paradoxes are used here to their utmost: the very confusion 
of the visible world is evidence of the final harmony—if it were 
not, how should we even entertain the concept of confusion ? 
When Prouheze takes off one slipper and leaves it in the hands 
of a statue of Mary, so that “ when I go headlong into evil, it 
may be on halting foot,” she symbolises the whole world of cher- 
acters, sums up the whole meaning of the play. It is best to be 
good, to be perfect; but however bad, however abominable a 
man may become, it will be better for him if he keep his belief 
in that order which he flouts ; for so, at the very worst, he will 
not be dispersed as the dust or the broken midges of midsummer, 
but will go down into hell, and of that place has it not been 
said, ** Thou art there ! ”’ 
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ENVOY 
EXTRAORDINARY 


by 
LYALL 
NEW 


ARCHIBALD 75.6d. net 


SOMETHING AMONG NoveLs 


“The P. G. Wodehouse for the reader 
who knows Aldous Huxley, The book 
is closely packed with excellent witticisms 
and the author has a prodigious fecundity 
of epigram and allusion in which may be 
found something of the quality of Norman 
Douglas’s South Wind lightened by a 
touch of P. G. Wodehouse farce—in fact 
it can confidently be recommended as a 
perfect holiday book.’”’—Joun CoLiier 


Crown 8vo. (256 pp.) Ready June 28th 


ENEMY OF THE 
STARS 


by 


WYNDHAM LEWIS © tos. 6d. net 


“ Enemy of the Stars. 
‘the human mind in its traditional réle of 


. purports to show 


the enemy of life,’ and it reveals very well 
this conflict of two equal and opposite 
Just 
as James Joyce, in Ulysses, divides him- 


forces in Mr. Lewis and his work. 


self between the ‘intellectual’ Stephen 
Maedalus and the ‘sensualist’ Leopold 
Bloom ; and as T, S. Eliot in his early 
poems makes Sweeney the scapegoat for 
that of which his Puritan or Anglican self 
disapproves ; so, in this Play, Mr. Lewis 
splits himself between the two puppets 
Hanp and Arghol, who act for him his 
inner conflict.” 

(From a work in progress on Wyndham 
Lewis by Hugh Gordon Porteus) 
Cover jacket design and four drawings by, 
the author 
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SUMMER READING 





Thrills ? 


AT THE BLUE GATES 
By RICHARD REVERNE, 
William Cook, ete. 7s. Od. net. 


Morning Post “One of the best detective 


stories of the year 


Smart Bohemian or truly rural ? 
COUNTRY AIR 
By GUY RAWLENCE, author of The 
Clock, etc. 7S. od. net 
Richard King (Taélev) : “ A delightful novel 


It has real charm and a quite unusual freshn 


Life in an American Fashion store ? 
SHRINE OF FAIR WOMEN 

By ANN PINCHOT. 7s. Od. net 

Sylvia Lynd (News-Chronicle): ‘A _ lively 
setious, vigorous and invigorating book.” 

After-war America: At home and abroad 
NINETEEN NINETEEN 

By JOHN DOS PASSOS: A Sequel to Th 

42nd Parallel. s. Od. net 


/ 

Manchester G lian ‘ The scene is principally 
Europe; the book is American—horribly, ent 
tainingly, candidly, vividly American [here is 
great stuff is it for haters of America and of 


in general,’’ 


Seventeenth-century England 
TWO SOLDIERS AND A LADY 
By H.S. REID, author of Phillida. 7s. 6d. net 
Specta Moves with certainty, grace and 
ease ~ Peniod and people hav been li) 
tuitively studied rhis novel and Phillida entith 
Miss Reid to the attention of the discer: . 


London and Some Londoners 


CITY OF ENCOUNTERS 


By THOMAS BURKE. 8s. Od. neé. 
Punch : “Mr Burke has lived in a dozen 
boroughs of London and made acquaintance with 
a hundred different types of people, and can write 
informatively and engagingly about all of them 
I could read the ketch called 4A Panitaloon again 
und again.” 
America as Dreiser sees it 
TRAGIC AMERICA 
By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. net 


A HOOSIER HOLIDAY 
By THEODORE DREISER. 


with drawings by J’ranklin Booth. 


Illustrated 
IOS. del. 


Experience of a Prison Warden 


20,000 YEARS IN SING SING 
By LEWES E.LAWES (Warden.) 8s. 6d 


A real live Bohemian 


LAUGHING TORSO 
By NINA HAMNETT. Illustrated 
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The fashion of the philosophy will seem odd to many English 


people, even to those who ate sympathetic to Claudel’s thought ;_ 


and the sprawling, extravagent richness of the play may offend 
those who look to France perpetually for the concise and the 
neat, forgetting that Montaigne, Rabelais, Balzac, and Proust 
are as French as La Fontaine and Flaubert. The Satin Slipper 
needs for its proper appreciation not patience (its fascination 
is enthralling) but a willingness te be alone with it, to con- 
sider whether it is not worth while investigating this tradition 
of the supernatural, controlling order. For if the philosophy it 
controverts is true, nothing ean be quite so futile as haste and 
a scurrying denial of our dreams: on the part of a creature 
doomed to inanity and dissolution. R. E.R. 


THE KEYHOLE AND THE ‘TELESCOPE 


The Book-Bag. By W. Somerser Mavenam. 
Orioli. 21s. . 

Rotunda. By ALpous Huxtey. 

It is not a bad thing to like people: indeed a certain degree 
of sympathetic affection is almost necessary for an artist, especially 
for a novelist. If your work is grounded on hate, you are always 
confronted with the difficult query “ Why then treat of human 
nature at all?” Why not leave it alone? The haters never do, 
because their hatred is ery rarely pure: it comes from wry 
sentimentality, from misdirected enthusiasm. So they are 
tortured by disappointment and disillusion, and flog the world 
for not being what it should be, if they are to be at ease. Two 
of our more considerable authors whose work is engendered in 
disgust or distaste are Mr. Maugham and Mr. Aldous Huxley. 
All hatreds are based on distortion. Mr. Maugham gets a distorted 
view of life, because he is always looking thro’ the keyhole, and 
so, seeing things he is not meant to see, gives them a scarcity 
valuc. Actually the people he investigates are innocent and 
ordinary ; and it is his own sense of guilt, as he kneels on the 
mat outside the door, generally a bedroom door, which makes 
him think them unusual. Mr. Huxley disdains the keyhole. 
The other day a friend of his said ** Whenever I see the giraffe 


Florence : 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 




















KLINOR MORDAUNT’S 


Purely for 
Pleasure 


‘* Amusing, various, and alive in 
every line. .. Atravel book that 
is a pleasure to read.” ‘Times 
Lit. Supp. “ Entirely delightful 
. . . Central America, Equatorial 
Africa and Indo-China—these 
are her happy hunting grounds.” 
The Times. ‘“ This rich and 
witty book.” James Agate in 
the Daily Express. With three 
maps. Just Published. 8s. 6d. 
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'» Sonnets of Life. By 





a splendid power of imagery. 


at the Zoo I think of Aldous, looking down from an interminable 
height”; ‘“ Yes,” replied another, “at a world of inedible 
insects.” He uses a telescope, does Mr. Huxley ; and will not 
realise that if only he took his eye away from it, he would find 
the objects he is despising quite decently life-size. Rotunda is 
an Aldous Huxley omnibus—here is a novel, his best, These 
Barren Leaves, his play, several short stories, many of the essays, 
and not a few poems. Looking through them one is more puzzled 
than ever at Mr. MacCarthy’s judgment that Mr. Huxiey is 
superior in culture to Anatole France, to whom he rightly 
compares him. It is doubtful even if he is more learned; no 
doubt he is better informéd, but what the devil is the good of 
information to a man without judgment or a sense of proportion ? 
There is no Monsieur Bergeret in Mr. Huxley’s universe, where 
the world of books is as foolish and unlikely as any other world. 
Here is, however, wry enough entertainment for those who do 
not mind entertainment divorced from tenderness and sympathy 
and understanding ; and in the few pieces where Mr. Huxley's 


self-tormenting temperament allows him to enjoy the spectacle — 


of sensuous life, there is beauty and a certain smoky, uncomfort- 
able radiance. 

Mr. Maugham writes by candle-light, after his hosts are gone 
to bed. This story of incest is in his best manner. He seems to 
take a perverse pleasure in emphasising the fact that his favourite 
character is an author who travels about the Federated Malay 
States, listens to his hosts’ confidences, and then writes stories 
about them. This host, poor devil, betrays himself by choosing 
out of the narrator’s book-bag a life of Lord Byron. For he has 
known a brother and sister who loved each other, and were 
talked about. The story is slick rather than subtle ; but it has 
moments of real terror and apprehension, and a brooding sense 
of accepted danger. Our only complaint is that Mr. Maugham 
is too scientific—he does not permit himself to be moved by his 
puppets and their miserable fate. He sees life flat and unprofitable 
—and this vision of his seems not dramatic, but personal, and 
not to be escaped. 


SOME LIKEABLE POETS 


Poems. By A. Asranams. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
Verses. By Anna DE Bary. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
The Golden Stag. By Wituiam Jerrrey. Blackwell. 2s, 


The Captive Shrew. Blackwell. 5s. 


By JuLiaAn Hvux.ey. 
Cni0zzA Monry. Cobden-Sanderson, 


4s. 6d. 


I’ve Quite Forgotten Lucy. Rider. 


3s. 6d. 


Alms for Oblivion. By Epwarp 
Franco-Ibero-Americana, Paris. 


By C. C 


By Epwarp STorer. 


Doro. Casa Editorial 


Poems for Harry Crosby. Black Sun Press, 


Paris. 


Most of these authors will pass as fair pocts. There is little, on 
the whole, to quarrel with in their technique, and in most their 
sincerity will earn them respect, even liking, here and there a 
degree of enthusiasm. But no more. Though achievement and 
promise are here in plenty, there is little of any permanent value. 
That would be almost too much to expect of eight books casually 
gathered together in these lean years of so little grace. 

Perhaps Mr. Abrahams’s Poems and Mr. Jeffrey’s The Golden Stag 
are the most interesting, as well as the most promising, of these 
eight books. Mr. Abrahams is an authentic poet. His work 
leaves behind the impression of strength well-reined and of rich, 
if sombre, colouring, lit now and then with brilliant flashes as of 
an inward-burning fire. He has a fine command of phrase and 
Thus : 

but we shall stitch the air with thought 
To hold the universal silence taut 
With pregnant wisdom. 
Or: 
Above the Holy Ark the Cherubim 
Are sipping twilight from the gilded brim 
Of overflowing day. 


His style, too, is closely knit and resistant in texture, and he is 


| free of a world whose experiences and whose symbolism are 


the more vivid because so particularly his own. Yet his 
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“The feature of the book is the 100 pages of illus- 
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simplest pieces are often his best—little lyrics like “ Summer ” 
or “ Your Face is Folded in my Eyes,” where he touches 
something common, even fundamental, to us all. One fault 
he has: a tendency in his longer poems to overrun his rhyme- 
scheme and le4ve loose ends hanging, resulting in a feeling of 
incompleteness. Side by side with Mr. Abrahams, Miss de Bary’s 
soft-toned Verses have a grace akin to that of daffodils or silver 
birch. Not that they have not a strength of their own. Storm 
and tempest are absent here, but her quiet and steady regard 
embraces humour as well as religion and love. “ An Orchard 
Commentary ” is as delightful as “ And Mary Said * Be It’” 
is exquisite : 

Each thought of God that would take flesh 

Needs human handmaid still, 

And all immortal loveliness 

Waits on our mortal will. 


A book for calm hours and tranquil reflections. Mr. Jeffrey 
is more, perhaps too, ambitious. His Golden Stag is grandly 
conceived, in places finely executed. But somehow his “ lyrical 
symphony,” lyrical as it undoubtedly is, lacks strength and even 
clarity. He should aim to control his lyricism, which here and 
there becomes diffuse, and enthusiasm, which overflows into 
exaggeration. His style, too, is rather thinly woven, and 
thus lacks power and effectiveness. Lofty conception and 
brilliant atmosphere fail te persuade in presence of these 
blemishes. ; 

As might possibly be expected, Professor Huxley and Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money too often rise no higher than verse; though 
occasionally each, Sir Leo particularly, breaks out into genuine 
poetry. As poetry, Professor Huxley’s pieces under the headings 
are his best; but many will enjoy the 
” only wishing there 
> among his 


* Love” and ** Moods ” 
* Fragments from a * Freudian Faustulus,’ 
were more of it, and “ The Green Bayswater’ 
Sir Leo, widely interested in life, is unashamedly 
not a modern. He often has something well worth while to 
say, and it is in his less pretentious sonnets, like the delightful 
‘ Garden Heretic,” that he is to be found at his best. 

Perhaps an insincerity in the man who admits that he has 

forgotten Lucy ” is responsible for the fact that Mr. Storer’s 
verses leave us cold. Most read rather like verse exercises, with 
an echo— but how faint and far-off !—of that dangerous example, 
Mr. A. E. Housman. Mr. Doro, on the contrary, is very much 
alive ; * That Cryptie Time,” ** Hymn in a Moment of Loneliness,” 
and * ‘To night in Philadelphia,” to name only three of his poems, 
display rich qualities of imagination, deep feeling, and considerable 


Juvenilia 


power of achievement. 

Poems for Harry Crosby are the tribute of a wife to a poet 
husband taken by-death.. With one or two exceptions, ** Sweet + 
Leaves” for instance, these utterances of a private grief are 
rather outside the range of public appreciation. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


he Life of George Eliot. By Emir and Grorcres Romiev. 
Translated from the French by Brian W. Downs. Cape. 
7s 6d 


Mr. Brownell, writing of the Victorian prose masters as long 
wo as 1902, asked apropos of George Eliot, ‘“* How long is it 
since George Eliot’s name has been the subject of even a literary 
What has become of a vogue that even yesterday, it 

‘ems, Was so great ? To-day, thirty years since that query 
are tefhpted to ask the same question. For although recently 
good deal has been written about her—notably Miss Haldane’s 
George khot and Her Times in 1927, and in 1928 Mr. Paterson’s 
George Eholts Family Life and Letters, she is hardly ever 
illuded to, and her books are read _ principally by 
ninterested schoolchildren upon whom they are imposed 


illusion 


holiday tasks 


Keimill and Georges 


g Romieu have undertaken, not to 
stimate her real literary worth, not to publish new material 
regarding her life or her genius, but to make of her an interesting, 
vital absorbing human being, Time was when contemporary 
riticism placed her beside Shakespeare, or alternatively ranged 


level as Scott, or Goethe, or Carlyle, or Georges 


her on the same 
Sand, and ~ the greatest English novelist’ was but one of her 
titles. 

above all, a woman.” 


Now her latest biographers would have us see her as 
For them she is the heroine rather than 


the authoress of The Mill on the Floss. And they succeed in 
making a tender, clinging, sensual, rather hearty and high- 
spirited creature, with “ luxuriant hair, a clear eye, a fresh cheek, 
and a swelling lip as appetising as the ripe gooseberry ” out of 
this “ quiet, anxious, sedentary, serious, invalidish lady, without 
animal spirits,” whom Henry James described. They make an 
Athene of Frederick Myer’s, Sibyl, and an extraordinarily fas- 
cinating woman as well. This is emphatically a vie romancée, 
not to say a vie amoureuse and, since we are at present generally 
engaged in excavating the Victorians, in uncovering, with no 
little malicious enjoyment, our grandparents’ nakedness, this 
will doubtless be a very deservedly popular book. George 
Eliot’s oft-broken heart will become another of the trophies of 
our curiosity: we shall be able to lay it beside Ruskin’s 
matrimonial infelicity, Lytton’s infidelities, and Wordsworth’s 
illegitimate child. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of the Victorians has been their 
mysteriousness: it is now eighty years since George Eliot died, 
and we do not yet know whether she was engaged in the Coventry 
days to a young man of whom her father disapproved, or no; 
whether she was in love with Herbert Spencer or he with her, 
whether Mrs. Chapman had any cause to take umbrage at Marian 
Evans’ intimacy with her husband—or what the real Mrs. George 
Henry Lewes thought of it all. George Eliot has baffled us 
completely, and whether Emilie and Georges Romieu have 
called her bluff is not wholly certain. But they have certainly 
written a very entertaining book, which, in the original, published 
two years ago in Paris, is quite beautifully written. In 
English the little sighs, the half-ended sentences, the whimsical 

are a trifle apt to become gasps and leers, although Mr. 
Downs has been most conscientiously colloquial in his trans- 
lation. There are one or two fairly grave errors: Christiana 
Pearson is called a “ lady ” in the technically social sense, which 
she never was; and it is claimed that “ George Eliot had a 
thorough knowledge of five languages. She knew more Greek 
and Latin than the most brilliant Fellow of a Cambridge or 
Oxford College, even if a rowing Blue to boot.” Actually, alas, 
her classics were, although remarkable in one entirely self-taught, 
far below the standard required to obtain a Fellowship at any 
college—although they might have proved useful in the winning 
of a Blue . stocking. 

It is over-dramatising her very unsensational elopement to 
say “she was spared no outrage. She had to run through the 
whole scale of indignities, affronts, and cowardly insults proffered 
her by those cowardly women who had found their path ready 
made before their face it was a terrible ordeal.” What 
made her books the tragedies they are was not the treatment 
she suffered, but the lack of condign punishment she received. 
She was brought up to have an immense sense of duty, to believe 
that the wages of sin are paid C.O.D.: her whole philosophy was 
a spiritual accepting of absolutely inevitable consequences. 
So, when she deliberately, in her own conduct of life, ** broke all 
the pledges made and implied for her by her parentage” and 
found herself not miserable, broken and punished but the reverse, 
she made of her books what her doll had once been: the sublima- 
tion of what her vision told her was retributive justice. The doll 
received the nails in her head the wicked aunts should have 
Hetty Sorrel and Maggie Tulliver received what 
Her remorse crucified 


endured ; 
Marian Evans believed to be her due. 
her heroines: because she had attained her ideals, she denied 
Dorothea Casaubon; because she herself became rich, she 
punished Gwendolen Harleth for her ambitions: each wrong 
she believed she herself had done she avenged in her novels; 
each right she had left undone she rewarded. And this close 
connection between her life and her characters is missed in 
this otherwise excellent “ Life,” for Emilie and 
Romieu consider that suffering ‘made George Eliot’s soul 
sublime,” whereas it only taught her sublimation. Hetty and 
Maggie were her sin-eaters, her scapegoats, nor were her novels 


Georges 


past autobiography only. 

Once upon a time an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a German 
each wrote a book about elephants. The Englishman produced 
one volume entitled With a Rifle Amongst the Elephants; the 
German three tomes anent the Psychologische und Biologische 
Reaction der Elephanten in Naturliches Umgebungen, and the 
Frenchman wrote but 170 sparklingly witty pages on L’ Elephant 
el ses Amours. The biographies of George Eliot by Leslie Stephen, 
J. W. Cross, and Emilie and Georges Romieu correspond roughly 
to the above three examples of national divergencies. 

ANNE FREMANTLE. 
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ARNOLD 
BENNETT’S 


last work 


Dream of Destiny 


and 
Venus Rising 
from the Sea 


‘ Glittering, glamorous... . 
absurdly superior to the pro- 
ducts of other novelists engaged 
on the same work.’—News- 
Chronicle. 


*Vividly conceived, sharply 
drawn ... . illustrating its 
author’s stylistic mastery and 
powerful organisation of detail.’ 
—Sunday Referee. 


7/6 net 


ANDRE 
MAUROIS’ 


A Private Universe 


‘The League of Nations; 
philosophies of life; various 
hypothetical glimpses into a 
future many years hence; a 
serious review of the problem 
Russia is setting herself and the 
world in her Five Years’ Plan, 
and many other topics, make 
his pages both. varied and 
alluring.’ Scotsman. 


8/6 net 
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THE JESUITS) 
AND THE 


GREAT MOGUL 


By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN 


The full and adventurous story, told for 


first time, of the attempt to convert the Mogul 
Kings of India. 


















“Sir Edward Maclagan deserves high pr 
skill in unfolding thi reat story of primiutiy 


ar\ ftort. SUNDAY TIMES. 


Demy 8vo. XXI+ 433 pp. Illus. 17/6 


APOSTOLIC 
CHRISTIANITY 


(The last work of the late Father Vassall- Phillips, 
C.SS.R.) 


This book shows how the teaching of the 
Apostles is identical with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church to-day. 


Cr. S8vo. 500 pp. 86 


MAGNIFICAT 


By RENE BAZIN 
Translated by S. R. BOWDEN 
A story of love and sacrifice in the simpk 
setting of a Breton farm, told by the greatest 
Catholic French novelist of the present time. 
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A Medical and Psy« hologi al Study of the Cas 
of Teresa Neumann. 
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PURGATORY 


A Record from History and 
Literature 


Compiled by SHANE LESLI 











Trish Saints and Scholars, foreign Knight l 
Historians, tell the story of St. Patrick }? 
at Lough Derg, in a language of inimit 
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VICTORIAN 


Culture and Anarchy. 
an Introduction by J. Dover Winson. 
7s. 6d. 


LIGHT 


By Marrurw Arnoip. Edited with 
Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 
“Matthew Arnold is remarkable among the writers of his age 
for being a man of public spirit, deeply and actively interested 
in politics, especially in how the State affected or might affect 
the lives of his fellow-countrymen ; and of all his books, Cul/ure 
and Anarchy is the one which deals mest directly with this 
subject. So it is a book of value to students of social history, 
and even to those whose interest is more in particular persons 
and events in the past than in gencral conditions, to those who 
love an authenticated fact, however trivial it is; and these 
people will be specially pleased by the new edition of Cullure and 
Anarchy, becaus: Dr. Dover Wilson has restored in it the lively 
personal references that were suppressed by the author after the 
first edition, and explained them by notes, and so made in- 
telligible and vivid a good deal that was obscure. Yet Culture 
and Anarchy, while it,is practical in intention and written for a 
particular decade, and while Dr. Dover Wilson, in preparing it 
for his series of Landmarks in the History of Education, has 
naturally laid most stress on its historical value, is much more 
than a historical document ; its most important claim to interest 
is as literatures, and as the thought and expression of a remarkably 
gifted mind. 

Some writers have a kind of natural anonymity, So that we 
have no curiosity about them and do not think of them when 
we read their work It is not altogether a matter of what form 
they use: most of the Klizabethans were impersonal in this 
sense when they wrote love sennets as well as when they wrote 
plays, and Milton, even when he was putting forward views 
that he held most closely, had the anonymity of a prophet, 


and Dryden, at his most relaxed and flippant, the anonymity of 


a gentleman. Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, seems to be 
personally present even in his narrative poems. This is partly 
hecause most readers know him well from his more directly 
sclf-expressive writing, because he revealed his mind very clearly 
and fully in that: but the 
reason why our interest in the writer remains conscious and 
important even when we are reading his most impersonal poems, 
is in the unity and seriousness of his temperament. Dr. Dover 
Wilson says that he was all of a piece: he had an almost too 
present moral consciousness, which involved all his activity, 
intellectual as well as physical ; he had the need to make a unity 
and order, not only, as many pedple have it, in his mind but in 
his life ; in short, he was a philosopher in his heart and a practical 
moralist in the workings of his brain. It was natural that a man 
so conscious and consistent and desirous of consistency, being a 
writer, should wish to express his whole mind and universe in 
his writing, and that even what he wrote in moments of the 
fullest detachment and imaginative freedom should be marked 
by his serious spirit. It was also natural that his writing should 
be very closely connected with his other activities, as Culture 
and Anarchy, a vision and a defence of education, is with his 
work as a State school inspector. 

In his poetry one notices a profound diflidence and pessimism ; 
it is a native and unobtrusive quality, almost like a physical 
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“ason that he did so, and the chief 
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function. It does not.clash with his religious faith, but it colours 
slightly everything he thinks of, and especially his hopes for 
civilisation and the future of mankind. This kind of pessimism, 
this dissatisfaction with the present state of the world and 
doubt for its future, generally drives poets of a less catholic 
conscience to despair of it and to live in their poetry like an island. 
The born realists accept it. Matthew Arnold, almost alone, 
with the temperament of a defeatist, continued to live in the 
world and to work for it practically and in his writing. In his 
prose work, which is generally positive and often gay, for he 
enjoyed controversy keenly, one feels less than in his poetry 
this innate téndency to despair; but it is there, colouring this, 
too; all the time, whatever practical advice he might give 
(though, as his opponents complained, he did not give much), 
however much he might school himself to be fair and patient, it 
was perfection that he wanted for himself and the human race, 
and he was always sad and dispirited because that was 
unattainable. 

When a man has expressed himself so fully in his work, it is 
to. be expected that the work should be, on the whole, liked or 
disliked with strong personal feeling. It is diflicult, if it is 
desirable, to consider it with detachment, apart from its author. 
A good many people find Matthew Arnold unbearable : they are 
infuriated by his bland rudeness to his opponents, by the pat- 
ronising patience with which he reiterates his points, as if it was 
to a class of very dull children ; they call his seriousness priggish- 
ness and pomposity. It is true, perhaps, that his conscientious 
and arduous goodness is not the most immediatcly attractive 
kind of goodness, and that his poetry and prose is overweighted 
with it; and it is true, and sad, that people must love or admire 
him as a personality before they can begin to find in his writing 
any of its lightness and beauty. ki. J. SCOVELL. 


EMATHIAN CONQUEROR 


By Unricn Witcken. Translated 
Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

For those who hold that the course of history has been mainly 
determined by great personalities, Alexander will always be one 
of the chief pillars of their creed. It can scarcely be believed 
that a mere “ stream of tendency” could have produced the 
portentous results which he achieved in ten short years. He 
recognised this himself; he knew that a Parmenio was not 
Alexander: and mankind has recognised it also, in its usual 
fashion, by creating an Alexander myth. Men felt instinctively 
that legend alone could do him full justice. 

Professor Wilcken, in this excellent book, based equally on 
an investigation of the original authorities and on a close study 
of modern discoveries, has almost succeeded in making history 
do the work of legend. Without overstepping the bounds of 
probability, he gives us Alexander as what he was-—eminently 
human and yet Titanic; a Greek and a barbarian, * hugely 
politic ” and yet passionate, romantic and realistic, the child 
of Olympias and the son of Zeus. Beginning with a sketch of 
the position left by the murder of Philip, Professor Wilecken 
proceeds to describe the great campaign which led from the 
Hellespont to the Indus. The battles are portrayed with peculiar 
vividness ; and the manner in which Alexander modified the 
military system bequeathed him by his father, as circumstances 
demanded, is very clearly shown. If anyone, after reading this 
volume, doubts the King’s supreme genius for war, he must be 
beyond convincing. 

Like all successful generals, of course, and like all successful 
men of any kind, he was the favourite of fortune. The Persians, 
from the very first, gave away enormous advantages, and con- 
stantly played into his hands. A good general could certainly 
have made the Granicus a Macedonian disaster instead of a 
resounding triumph. There was a good general on the Persian 
side, but the Satraps would not listen to him. Shortly afterwards 
that general died, and Alexander had to mect, not Memnon but 
Darius himself, the feeblest of enemies. But one can ask no 
more of a commander than that he should know him to take the 
fullest advantage of his opponent’s errors; and not even 
Napoleon knew this better than Alexander. He had another 
Napoleonic quality. He never won a victory without annihilating 
the hostile army. All this is well drawn out in this book. 


THE 


Alexander The Great. 
by G. C. Ricuarps. 


But more interesting, to us at least, are the last two chapters, 
entitled Retrospect and Prospect, in which an attempt is made 
to appraise the King’s political ideas. 
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pretty safe ground : our authorities go back to Ptolemy himself. 
But for the other, and far more important, aspect we have to 
piece together scattered hints, and make conjectures from the 
policy of his wisest successors. It seems to us that Professor 
Wilcken has come as near as possible to success in this difficult 
task. . 

Alexander was the pupil of Aristotle, and unquestionably 
learnt much from him. But he was at his highest in the point 
on which he refused to follow his master. He would have nothing 
of the “ Greek and barbarian ” theory—the theory of a superior 
race and a race meant by nature for slavery. He was too keen- 
sighted to despise the Persians because he had conquered them. 
As Cvsar filled his own ranks with vanquished Gauls, and made 
the Cisalpines Roman citizens, so Alexander made captains 
and army corps of Persian soldiers. His old comrades could not 
understand him; they accused him of Medising. He might 
have answered, like Agesilaus before him, that the Medes were 
Hellenising : but this would not have been quite the truth. He 
wished no domination of one race by the other, but the fusion 

‘of the two. 

The effect of his work was the transference of the centre of 
gravity of the Greek world from the West to the East. Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Seleucia eclipsed Athens and Sparta. The process 
was something like that which, at a slower pace, and on a grander 
scale, is going on before our eyes to-day: the gradual shifting 
of the centre of the English-speaking people from East to West. 
But it was inevitable that the conquered East should ultimately 
absorb its conquerors—not however without suffering a profound 
modification of its own character and civilisation. For thirteen 
hundred years the East spoke Greek and thought itself Greek. 
But Oriental ideas remained powerful ; many of them resisted 
the foreign influence, and one in particular rushed over the whole 
West and destroyed not only the old religions but the old imperial 
power. It must be remembered, however, that Christianity made 
use of the very civilisation which Alexander and his successors 
had created in order to do its dissolving work. The Gospel 
was preached in Greek; it found its first welcome in towns 
built or rebuilt by Macedonian kings; and it travelled along 
Macedonian roads. 
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What would have happened if Alexander had lived another 
thirty years can, of course, only be guessed. He certainly had 
designs against Carthage, and he might have been crawn against 
Rome. We know what the patriotic Livy thought would have 
been the result of an Italian campaign, and how he sets up 
Papirius Cursor as a match for Alexander. Professor Wilcken 
does not deign even to mention Livy’s opinion. He knows what 
to omit as well as what to say. EK. E. Kevvierr. 


HIS FLESH AND BLOOD 
My Flesh and Blood. 


SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


A Lyric Autobiography. By Grorcr 


Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


If there is a nonsense-book of the month and a prize for th® 
silliest volume of the year, My Flesh and Blood must carry off 
both palms. A fool’s cap, tasselled with gold and stitched of 
banknotes, would not do justice to our appreciation of its quality. 

Mr. Viereck, you understand, is a poet—that is to say, he has 
written verses, passionate trifles in which the imagery of Swin- 
burne is often allied to the rollicking metres of Sir Henry New- 
bolt. And now the time has come to tell us more. Mr. Viereck 
has collected his early poems and, supplementing them with an 
elaborate prose commentary, has compiled a lyric record of his 
inner life. The result would have been worthy of Pecuchet, if 
Pecuchet had had the pretensions of Casanova. 

But let us take an example of his method. One hesitates 
between Spawn of Strange Nights, a chapter that includes many 
of his finest efforts and some rich fragments of autobiographical 
digression, and the more soberly entitled Phallic Litany, choosing 
at last a poem called The Love Seal : 

A silver sea beneath the stars— 
We paid to love his mystic rites, 
And from thy lips I kissed the scars 
Of fiercer joys and stranger nights. 


What redder lips, what mouth of fate, 

Till Buddha lingers near the goal, 

Shall, stronger still, obliterate 

My one night’s madness from thy soul ? 
Now turn to Mr. Viereck’s prose gloss : 

A golden-haired daughter of Lilith lured me to the sea-side. 1 
arrived with a pair of newly bought silk pajamas! We met in a 
book shop like two conspirators. But we did not meet alone. My 
inamorata was wildly excited. It seems that her wretched husband 
had set detectives upon her trail. 

Why “pajamas?” one queries, perhaps irrelevantly. And 
why a book shop, for so intense an assignation? The next 
paragraph is somewhat disappointing; prudence, we learn, 
prevailed over concupiscence and the enamoured pair reluctantly 
decided to part, though not before Mr. Vierecks’ potential 
mistress had introduced him * to a charming young person whose 
dark brown curls contrasted coquettishly with the gold in hers. 
She deliberately ignited our passion to provide for herself, a 
vicarious thrill, for me, an amour. Jealousy did not enter.” 
Mr. Viereck, it is obvious from this development, is an homme 4 
bonnes fortunes in every sense. 

Certainly, he deserves his good luck. No poet, at least in the 
reviewer's recollection—not the redoubtable Lord Rochester 
himself, who was often obliged to admit to a fiasco and whose 
record of his conquests and escapades is sometimes diluted by a 
savage sort of wit—has “ trod the lees of pleasure ” with greater 
aplomb or to rhythms more aggressively exuberant : 

Your body's treasures are mine to-day, 
Though bitter as gall be their savour still ; 
I’rom head to foot shall my kisses play, 

Till naught is kept from their sovereign will! 


The voice of my need supreme must guide 

My passionate love to its destined goal ; 

My feverish fingers shall seck and glide 

Until at last I hold the soul. 
** Love Triumphant,’ ”’ Mr. Viereck explains, “is a pean of 
passion. It was written when I was sixteen or seventeen, and 
was the cause of my failure in mathematics. . . The married 
lady whose semi-maternal caresses wrought such havoc in my 
young heast was the first woman of refinement who gave herself 
to me. It was not my first experience with sexual intercourse ” 
—yet it was signalised by the unfolding of a great gift. Every 
reader with a fine nose for the ridiculous can be recommended 
to this American-German Enoch Soames. 
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“‘ Somebody was talking the other day,” said 
the Vicar, “about the habit of smoking. I 
ventured to remark that with me smoking was 
not a habit but a practice. A habit seems to 
imply something done automatically, without 
deliberation or conscious thought. But all the 


time I’m smoking my Three Nuns I am in- 



















tensely conscious of those excellent qualities 
by which it makes life. more fragrant. And 
whenever I settle down to a pipe I say to 
myself: ‘ What a cool smoke! What a beautiful 
leaf! How slowly it burns—and therefore 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF DARWINISM 


The Causes of Evolution. By J. B. S. Haupang, F.R.S. 


Longmans Green. 7s. 6d, 


To measure everything that can be measured, and to make 
measurable what cannot yet be measured—such, in a famous 
phrase, is the primary aim of scientific effort. And it has been 
held, with a considerable degree of plausibility, that until these 
metrical operations can be carried out, the discussions of a subject 
must remain, as far as science is concerned, within the realm 
of conjecture and fancy. 

No more convincing support for this view can be found than 
the case of evolution-theory, about which so many volumes of 
profitless stuff have been written in the past, and indeed 
continue to be written to-day. At the present time we have 
three groups of persons who are mainly concerned with evolution- 
theory : first, a small but highly vocal body of biologists and 
scientific journalists who hold anti-Darwinian views, largely 
on metaphysical grounds, and who express them largely by 
means of the emotive use of language ; secondly, the main mass 
of working biologists who, whi'+ maintaining an open mind, 
recognise that Darwin probably did not claim too much for the 
process of natural selection ; and, thirdly, a very small group 
of men, not more than a dozen in the world, who are applying 
mathematics to the theory of evolution in the attempt to evaluate 
quantitatively the part played by the various factors— 
factors which otherwise can form only the counters of sterile 
logomachics. 

Mr. Haldane belongs to this third group, and in The Causes of 
Evolution he gives to the general reader the main conclusions 
to which his mathematical processes have led him, the latter 
themselves being included in summary form in an appendix of 
considerable length. From the preface alone, the trend of the 
book reveals itself—Mr. Haldane refers to his argument “* which 
purports to prove that mutation, Lamarckian transformation, 
and so on, cannot prevail against natural selection of even 
moderate intensity.” ‘“ Intensity "—a refreshing word, a word 
of consolation and hope to the scientific worker, weary of the 
deserts ‘of uncontrolled speculation and semi-theological ex- 
travagance commonly laid forth in the name of science. For 
* intensity ” can be measured, and only by measurement can 
we hope to know precisely how far Darwin was right; how far 
Lamarck was wrong; not by the brilliant verbiage of a Butler 
or a Shaw, not by the tendencious argumentation of a MacBride 
or a MacDougall. 

No doubt the main advance which has been made in these 
questions since the time of Darwin is in our knowledge of the nature 


of variation. To him variation was something very amorphous, 
. . 


slight changes being continually produced in all directions, radia- 
ting, as it were, from the group of properties possessed by a 
species at a given moment. We know to-day far more than this 
about the causes of variation, and Mr. Haldane classifies them into 
extra-nuclear factors, single-gene differences, several-gene differ- 
ences, differences in the location of genes on the gene-map, 
duplication of genes, and finally polyploidy, or the addition of one 
or more complete sets of genes. The living organism is, as it 
were, quite unstable, but its instability is intelligible, and there are 
certain well-marked ways in which the instability manifests 
itself. Particularly interesting in this connection is the problem 
of apparently continuously variable characters, such as the number 
of hens’ eggs laid per bird per annum, or their weight. Here 
there must be in some way a transition from the qualitative 
or atomic gene-world to the quantitative continuous world of 
externals, and the transition is doubtless made by way of the 
ductless glands. 

Mr. Haldane’s book does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it 
would have been valuable to have heard his views on questions 
such as the polyphyletic account of evolution, which arises out 
of the well-known paucity of link-forms connecting the phyla. 
Such questions would have been almost more in place than the 
cighteen metaphysico-theological pages in the final chapter, 
interesting though these undoubtedly are. But Mr. Haldane 
has given us a book to place beside the treatises of Volterra, 
Lotka, and Fisher, on a shelf devoted to the really valuable 
and indispensable contributions to twentieth-century evolution- 
theory. Those who wish for light on the evolution-theory of 
the future will find gleams of it on that shelf, and on no 
other. 

Josern NEEDHAM. 


About Motoring 
THE 80 MILES AN HOUR FORD 


HEN Henry Ford decided to ebandon his historic 

policy of concentrating upon a _ single model, he 

displayed his usual thoroughness. For some time 
past the popular four-cylinder Ford has been manufactured 
with engines of two different sizes, a large engine for countries 
with a rational taxation system, and a small engine for countries 
like Britain, which elect to handicap pure science by taxing cars 
in terms of engine size. Quite recently these two fours were 
flanked by an extremely attractive “ baby,” known as the 
8 h.p. model, which is possibly the best 8 h.p. car ever built. 
And now the Ford directors announce a 30 h.p. model with a 
V type eight-cylinder engine, taxed in Great Britain at £30 per 
annum, and designed to sell at about £250 to £260 with a plain 
form of enclosed body. This multiplication of models is perfectly 
logical. In the early days of mass production a designer could 


- achieve a rock-bottom price only with the aid of a very simple 


programme, limited to a single chassis, though this programme 
permitted a wide range «f coachwork. ‘To-day similar economies 
are easily procurable with a full series of chassis; and every 
manufacturer of eminence caters for many of the different 
grades of motorists. It is rather disastrous from a British 
standpoint that the R.A.C. taxation rating will hamper the sale 
of this model in our home market. The car unquestionably 
represents extraordinary value for money. No other maker in 
the world offers his clients an 80 miles an hour car at so 
low a price. For many of us speeds of 70 miles and over may 
possess no great attraction. But there is no motorist who 
would not relish the crashing acceleration of this vehicle. 
Acceleration of this quality automatically confers a great factor 
of safety ; it safeguards all overtaking, and it enables a driver to 
wriggle out of many an awkward road situation in which he 
would be helpless on a more sluggish car. This car possesses ouly 
three gears; but it can reach a speed of very nearly 60 miles 
on its second gear, a figure approached by no rivals outside the 
sphere of racing cars. The secret of its amazing performance is 
to be found in its small size and low weight. The wheelbase 
is only 10in. longer than that of the popular four-cylinder Ford, 
and the gross weight is no more than 23 ewt. The eight-cylinder 
engine, constructed with V cylinders, occupies no more platform 
space than the four-cylinder, but develops 65 b.h.p. at peak 
revolutions. Since the torque of an eight-cylinder engine is se 
much smoother than that of a four, the transmission, crankshaft, 
and other major components need be very slightly heavier than 
the corresponding parts of a four-cylinder chassis. The car is 
endowed with such a marvellous power-to-weight ratio that it 
will accelerate from rest to sixty miles an hour in little more 
than a quarter of a minute ; and an enclosed model has actually 
been driven up the Brooklands test hill at twenty miles an hour 
on top gear. In performance the car is definitely a world- 
beater, and until Ford’s principal rivals have time to change 
their models, it will nibble deeply into their sales. From an 
English point of view it unfortunately possesses two grave 
drawbacks. Its horse-power rating involves a very heavy tax, 
and as our insurance companies further scale their policy 
premiums with one eye on horse-power, its annual insurance will 
probably cost an absurd sum in proportion to the price of the 
ear. In addition, such a performance on the road is normally 
purchased by a heavy fuel consumption. This will in any case 
be well under twenty miles a gallon, and may be as high as 
fifteen. The popularity of the car will thus be severely 
limited in these islands; and the folly of our taxation basis 
becomes apparent ; for if cars were taxed in terms of first cost, 
few motorists with £250 or so to spend would look any further 
for their 1933 cars. At this low price no money is available for 
frills, and the bodywork will be plain, and to an eye accustomed 
to British standards might even be described as rather dingy, 
though chromium and cellulose prevent the cheap car from 
growing shabby at the appalling rate associated with cheap 
American cars of ten years back. 

The springing is typically Ford. The car does not roll on 
corners and docs not bump on normal roads ; it is, nevertheless, 
inclined to be rather lively on rough going. The transmission is 
as excellent as the engine. The gear box is constructed on the 
synchro-mesh principle for easy gear changing, is silent in action, 
and remarkably quiet on the overrun. The brakes are better 
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THE — oF HARROWBY, LT. COL, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E. 

















CHAMBERS'S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 





By MAU JRICE. WAI SH. 3/6 net 
he Sfectator says: ** One of the freshest books it has ever been our y to read 
WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WAL SH. 3/6 net 
Punch says ‘A story whose characters are gloriously alive.’ 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WAl SH. 3/6 net. 
De = — l am enar eed and stop to give you three cheers 
J. M, Barrie 
KING ‘OF "THE HIGHLAND ‘HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. | 316 net. 


at story finely t« m and Athenaum 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR: Wae’s me for Prince Charlie 


By W INIFRED DUKE. New Edition. : 3,6 net 
-* One f the finest historical Is in the language.’—Sim Joun Ross 
THE BRIGHT EYES ‘OF DANGER 
' By JOHN spe 3/6 net. 
eals with the entrancing p of “ The Forty Five.” 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH 
By R. ae a RS 7/6 net. 
THE FRINGES. OF EDINBURGH 
By OTN GEDDIE. 3/6 net 
ith 16 ful re drawings in colo 
THE, FRINGES OF FIFE 
y JOHN GEDDIE. 3/6 net 
Yall age illustrations ir 


wi DRUMALBAIN: or, 
The Road to Meggernie and Glen Coe 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 46 net. 
OVER THE SEA TO SKYE 

By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 4/6 net. 
BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES 

By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 4/6 net, 
IONA AND SOME SATELLITES 

By THOMAS HANNAN, M.A. 4/6 net 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.; & EDINBURGH. 
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Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, 
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Every description of 
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Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World 








Chief General Managers : 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.0., R. A. WILSON, 5S, PARKES, 
Ss. P. CHERRINGTON 
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than those characteristic of cheap American cars until recent 
days. At 45 miles an hour the car can be stopped in a 
perfectly straight line without excessive effort within 24 yards. 
At slow speeds the stopping power is entirely adequate ; and at 
the car’s highest speed the brakes compare well with those of a 
typical sporting car. No car in the world is easier to drive, as 
the incredible flexibility of this huge engine, coupled with the 
low weight of the chassis and the easy handling of the gears, 
permit an indifferent driver to make the car do just what he 
wishes it to do. The body space is apparently similar to that of 
the corresponding coachwork on the four-cylinder models. The 
front seats are separate armchairs, and slide by means of simple 
mechanism. The single rear bench is 3ft. 6in. wide, with a seat 
squab 2lin. deep. The leg-room, both fore and aft, is satis- 
factory, and the interior height is good. The engine makes a 
fair amount of noise on full throttle, but is delightfully quiet at 
all those speeds which are normally employed on the road. 
The appearance is simple and dignified enough, without any 
special claims to beauty. 
and the machine should be a sheer joy to drive in the Alps. 
The equipment follows accustomed lines, but English manu- 
facturers should note that there is a double thiefproof attachment, 
a Yale lock putting both the steering and the ignition out of 
action. I particularly like the lockable steering. In all coun- 
tries park attendants and garage hands are apt te maltreat cars 
by changing their positions in the owner's absence, forcing the 
steering wheel hard over with the car stationary. The Ford 
key makes this impossible, besides complicating the attacks of 
thieves. An ignition lock is no defence ; but a gear or steering 
lock can defy an expert in a public place; he must usually 
procure a master key or make a considerable noise by smashing 
the lock with heavy tools, and so attracting attention. 

The car is equally manageable on hills and in traflic. It can 
be taken across London as speedily and comfortably as any 
car in the world; and on really steep hills a severe check does 
not entail a descent to a lower gear, followed by a long, noisy 
crawl, This car will provoke our engineers to criticise the exist- 
ing basis of our motor car taxes. R. E, Davipson. 

















A Story 


RASHING—iearing—leaping its way ' 
through the thick growth that it was in- 
tended to destroy, stopping only where 

the growth istoo thick and resists all its efforts 
to break through—ripping and tearing great 
gashes in the surface as it passes—sliding 
over the top where the growth bends under 
its onslaught—slashing — slipping — crashing 
its way to freedom, leaving a ragged trail 
behind, to arrive at its destination worn, 
tired and entirely unfit for any further service. 


® ¢ e 


Is this the story of your razor? Do you put an 
unnecessary strain on it every morning by using 
inferior shaving soap? Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
will make the razor slide smoothly through the beard 
without scraping or tearing, leaving the face like 
velvet. If you have not yet tried Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream send now for 7-day free sample tube to 
€uthymol (Dept.119) 50 Beak Street, London, W.1, 
































The cooling appears to be excellent. 





Playtime 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


Problem 13 
CUBICLES 

Professor Calculus gave each of his four sons a large wooden 
cube. 

Said the Professor : 

“TI want each of you to assign to the six faces of his cube 
the numbers 1 to 6 respectively. Then divide each face into 
four squares, and write in each square the number assigned 
to that face. 


oe 


Thus: 2 2 
2 \2 





“ Next, take your fret-saws, and cut each cube into eight 
smalicr ones. Each of these little cubes (or ‘ cubicles’) will 
have three numbered and three unnumbered faces. The sum 
of the numbers on its three numbered faces we will call its 
Total.” 

The boys did as they were told, and in a short time each pro- 
duced his eight Cubicles for inspection. 

“ Good,” said Professor Calculus. He examined the Cubicles. 
* IT now set aside two of these ; one has a Total of Nine and the 
other a Total of Seven. I put the remainder of the Cubicles 
into a hat. If I draw one out at random the chances are two 
to one against its having a Total of Nine. 

“ How many Cubicles in the hat have a Total of Fourteen ? ” 


Whal is the answer ? 





Problem 11 
TAKING A CHANCE 


This problem has produced a spate of mathematics and some 
very interesting letters. The answer—that Arsen must give 
all his three votes to Crooke—is arrived at in various ways. 

The correct method in my opinion is the following : 

Given Arsen’s assumptions [as set out in the problem] there 
are four possible distributions of Burgler’s votes and three of 
Crooke’s. Thus Arsen has to consider twelve possibilities 
altogether, each of which he must regard as equally probable. 
The distribution of his own votes which gives him second place 
in the largest number of cases (six out of the twelve) is that 
stated above. 

There is not space here to set out the working in detail. 


I must own to some surprise at the submission of correct 
solutions from sixty-five competitors. 





Points awarded to; 


Dr. 1... C. Adam, Agitat, Asquitha, Arlyn, J. Bailey, D. Barber, B. Brewster, Bronson, 
A. L. Bulley, V. Butier, J. B. Channon, IL. L. Cox, A. Crokingburn, Cooper, Crooked 
Dean, L. C. Clarke, T. W. Chaundy, Rev. C. Dinwoodie, V. J. D., Major Fletcher, 
T. Vaint, BK. C. L. Garner, G. KE. Goodman, W. P. Uudson, Initio, A. J., A.K., PLK., 
A. C. Lynch, W. A. Lynch, F. S. M., F. Morrell, Mercutio, Macbeth, F. E. Maitland, 
A. f°. Mackenzie, H, Moore, W.B.M., J. P. McEvoy, G. P. Meredith, J. L. Mackenzie, 
W. Oldham, J. Procter, G. C. Potter, J. L. Priston, M. Ross. L.R.. Roseoe, LL. G. 
Roussin, Rigel, S.T.S., F. P. Streeten, D. G. Sopwith, Sciss, J. Todd, Major 1. M. 
Sandison, Thoriger, Henry Vine, H. Vallance, B. Wills, W. A. Whitchouse, Vic Waldron, 
C. HL. Waddington, fF. M. Worthen, F. Wright. 


Problem 9: L. G, Roussin 





TO SOLVERS 


1. I have been greatly pressed for time, lately, and a number of 
interesting letters await an answer. Will solvers please accept this 
general acknowledgment, and my assurance of a reply at the first 
opportunity ? 


2. My first Problem Contest ends with the problem of the 
* Cubicles.”” I shall be very glad to have the comments of competi- 
tors on the Contest—which naturally has been to some exteat of an 
experimental character—and in particular their views as to which 
types of problem afford the best entertainment. 
CALIBAN 
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London Amusements — 





MATINEES SAVOY. 


Temple Bar 8888, 


All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. NIGHTLY at 8.45, 








H’DROME. out OF THE BOTTLE. W.., Th., Sat. Fri., Giselle Unele Remus 





QUEEN'S. EVENSONG. Sat. Kio Grande, 


. ° CAMARGO BALLET. 
ALDWYCH. DIRTY WORK. Wed. & Fri. | Dolin. Spessiva. Lopokova. deValois. 
SIR ne gee BEECHAM. CONSTANT LAMBERT. 


Facade 


Sat., Féte Polonaise Ballade Origin of Design 








ST.JAMES’S. ‘THE VINEGAR TREE. Wed.,Sat. | ST. JAMES’S. 





WESTMINSTER. Wed., Thurs., Sat. MARIE TEMPEST 








THEATRES WESTMINSTER. Victoria, s 





Nightly 8.40. Mats., Wed., Sat 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. THE VINEGAR T 


Whitehall 3903. 


REE. 


’ W.1, 2/5 to 9/-. 
(Vic. 0283). Nightly (except Mon.), 8.30. 
Mats., Wed., Thurs., and Sat., 2.30. 


ALDWYCH. Tem. Bar 6404. GILLIAN SCAIFE in 


Nightly, 8.90. | Mats., Wed., Fri., 2.30. THE KINGDOM OF 
RALPH LYNN in ——————— = 
DIRTY WORK. 
— — PICTURE THEA 
COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem, Bar 3161. bd 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15. 








Sir Oswald Stoll presents ACADEMY, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 
ERIK .CHARELL’S Exclusive Run LEONTINE SAGAN’S Psychological 


CASANOVA. Study of Adolescence, : 
M. vast Week. 


MADCHEN IN UNIFOR 
And the Submarine Drama MEN I 





DUKE OF YORK’S. (Temple Bar 5122. 


GOD. 


TRES 


AKE TEESE, 





ce on — ae Sa eae, CAMBRIDGE, Cambridge Circus, Tem. Bar 6056. 


GR: AND GU IGNOL 4th Week Exclusive Presentation 


Prices 1/- to 5/- excluding tax, Fritz Lang’s Great Film Sensation 





HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. Evgs,, 8.30. 
W.., Th., & S., 2.30. Julian Wylie’s New Musical Comedy, 


Prices, 1/6 to 8/6. Daily Cont., 2-11,8 


OUT OF THE BOTTLE. EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 10a.m.—12 p.m. 


Clifford Mollison, Arthur Riscoe, Polly Walker, . LONDON’'S GREATE s'1 THR ! 
Frances Day, Debroy Somers and His Band. SCARFAC E naa — : 

o “a Nil ton 
| with Pact Ment, ANN Dvorak, OsGOOD PERKINS 
QUEEN'S. (Ger. 4517). Thurs. Next at 8. | ——— _ 

Subsequently 8.30. First Mat., July 2 at 2.30, RUM CINEMA, (Charing Cross), Villiers St. 
BARRY JACKSON presents FO p ter P aa mee 2 
EVE NV SONG remier Presentation for Great ritain, 
$ $ . i . —% P : : \ 
By Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. Di or —_ ME n TA 
. — “hy _ irected by As "RE : LNSIKA. 
EDITH EVANS. Detailed Programme sent regularly on application 
VIOLET VANBRUGIL. WILFRID LAWSON. | Weekdays 1—1l1, Sundays 6 p.m. Tem. Bar 3931. 


“ M.”’ A Nero Produc 


unday Cont., 6-11. 


lion, 


Markova. 








LITERARY ART GALLERY 


ONG POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical com 

positions also considered for publication. Known 

or unknown writers invited send MSS. Perer Derek, 

Lrp., Dept. N.N., 108, Charing Cross Road, London, 
Ww.c. 








TH much-diseussed Exhibition | 
GLYN PHILPOT, R 

Paintings and Sculpture including 
Flame,” rejected by the Royal 
LercesTer GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 





eee ee AU PAIR 
EARN to write Articles and Stories, make spare (ERMAN young man wants t« 
hours profitable. Booklet free.—Recenr Insti- exchange conversation, au; 
TUTE (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. D.1H.V., 46, Eaton Rise, W.5 


" 


A. 


“Guardian of the 


Ncademiy 
10-6 Sats. 10-1 


teach Corman o 
a inv where 


TRAINING CENTRES 


T!, BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 

EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedferd. Principal 
Miss Sr ANSFELD, Students are trained in this College to 
beceme teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. Fees £165 per annum. 
For prospects, apply SECRETARY. 





rue BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford, Recoz- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal : 
Miss MarGaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For particulars apply SecreTary. 
HOME CIVIL, INDI AN ( CIV IL. CONSI L AR, F.O 
Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors, 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3352. 
SHORT COURSE BEGINS JONE 27TH. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


bs INWAY H ALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
Sunday, June 26th, at 11 a.m. 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A.., D.Lit. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTs. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


USSIAN TOUR, A few vacancies for tour leaving 
London July 30th. Leningrad, Meseow, Kies 
21-day tour, inclu. cost, £25 6s. Small party Experi- 


enced leader.—-Box 201, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St. 
\ 


V.C.2, 








- wr I Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, free 
—Miss BARMBY, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


YUN BATHING, ¢ verman lines, ladies and gentlemen 


. provided by the British Sun Bathing’ League. 
Largest English society, and only one operating through- 
out vear indoor and outdoor. Artificial-Sun, Ultra 
Violet. Indeor (West End) club-like Centre. Physical 
Exercises, Games. Unique Sunday Discussion Teas 
(Hleatth, Sex, Psvehology, Ethics), conducted by 


specialist scientist and literary members. Also beautiful 
Country Sun Fark, outskirts London. Introduces to 
all desirable foreign Sun Parks. Write Lady Sec., 
Box 143, N.S. & N,, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2, 





] Ke ALLY “GOOD CIDE R.—Once vou have tried 

* Quantock Vale,” The Pre nier Cider of Eneland 
vou will never wish for better. Finest quality in cask 
and bottle at moderate prices, direct from producers. 
Send for Booklet.—-Quanrock Vace Ciper Co., Lip. 
North Petherton, Bridgwater. 


| IETS of schools, hostels and similar institutions 

analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with 
especial reference to economy and modern discoveries in 
dietetics. Particulars and terms from Mrs. Morrram 
(Late Student in Institutional Administration at King’s 
College of Wleusehold and Social Science, Landon 
Jt niversity) 42 Heath Drive, Potter's Bar. 


Wit dl. nenhe rs nak university psychological staff or 

persons professionally engaged in psychologica 
work A would be interested in joining a trip to Russia 
during August, communicate with Pryns Hopkins 
Department of Psychology, University College, London 


| 6 Neer Sun Bathing Society Holidays at Harrogate 
t weeks, 6-27 Aug. Swimming, 8 tennis courts 

gvm., lectures. Also 4 acres woodlands near Croydon 

swimming.—Sun Lodge, Upper Norwood. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs : 


One year, post free - - - - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, — - - - - 5s. Od. 
Three ,, - —— - - - - 7s. 6d. 


The Manager, Toe New StTaresMAN AND Nation, 10 Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2 
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All the books, guide books and ’ 
affair can be obtained through any of W 


Newsagents : Booksellers ; Libraria 





Head Office: W. H. S1 














Station Bookstalls throug 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
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holiday a completes } 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
3 BY TOREADOR 


“CONVERSION AND GOUT—-AMERICAN EQUITIES —METROPOLITAN 
AND THE BILL-—UNDERGROUND 


ILL a Conversion Scheme for 5 per cent. War Loan 
ever be launched while we have a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer subject to attacks of gout ? I have always 
maintained that Lord Snowden in his Exchequer days missed 
two chances of converting because he was a sick man. Is the 
taxpayer to be denied the relief of a lower interest charge on 
about one-third of the national debt merely because Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain gets the gouty equivalent of cold feet whenever 
the yields on long-dated stocks fall below 4 per cent.? Here we 
have Consols 4 per cent. at 100], Conversion 3} per cent. over 
904, Local Loans 3 per cent. at 75 ?,-—yielding £4 Os, 2d. per cent., 
- £3 18s. 1d. per cent. and £3 19s. 8d. per cent., respectively. It would 
be better to issue the three months’ notice calling 5 per cent. 
War Loan for repayment while there is an expectancy of good 
from Lausanne than to wait for the fait accompli—which may, 
after all, be bad. Such a notice cannot, of course, be issued until 
the banks and investment institutions have been canvassed as to 
their attitude to the conversion Loan, which may or may not have 
to be underwritten, but I have heard of no canvassing being done 
by the Treasury authorities. In fact, all the market is talking 
about is the possibility of a conversion of the Treasury 4} per 
cent. Bonds 1932/34. It would be far better if Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain gave some instructions to the Treasury before 
repairing to Harrogate for his next cure. 
* * x 
Several investment experts are advising their clients to sell 
British industrial shares forthwith and jump into American 
equities. The argument is that in September, 1929, the American 
investor was borrowing on short term at 15 per cent. to buy 
shares yielding under 3 per cent., whereas to-day he refuses to 
borrow at about 4 per cent. to invest in shares of the highest 
grade yielding 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. These are panic 
conditions, it is said, which will not last. There is a good deal 
of force in this argument. The average dividend yield to-day 
of 50 American industrial common stocks, according to Standard 
Statistics, is 9.27 per cent., whereas according to the Actuaries’ 
Investment Index the average yield on British industrial shares 
is as follows: 41 productive, 5.19 per cent; 33 distributive, 
5.83 per cent.; 58 miscellaneous, 6.79 per cent., bringing the 
average for 132 industrial shares to 6.05 per cent. (The high 
miscellaneous yield is accounted for by brewery shares, which 
are now returning an average yield of 10 per cent.) The extra- 
ordinary yields now being returned on some of the leading 
American industrials are shown in the following statement : 


Present 
1932. Present 1931 Div. Dividend 
High. Low. Price. Warnings. Rate. Viel. 
, Ss b> ® 
Drug . 57 277 4.0 14.41 
National Dairy Products 11! 163 2.60 15.76 
Woolworth Se 253 2.40 9.41 
Reynolds Tobacco | 271 3.0 10.91 
National Biscuit $6 28 | 2.80 9.96 
Cons. Gas of N.Y. 6s} 3H 4.0 10.92 
Liggett.and Myers - BTS 5.0 13.333 
American Tob. B, so} ms 6.0 11.91 
Ceneral Foods +) 20; 38.0 14.55 





It will, of course, be appreciated that the last has not been heard 
of dividend reductions. Moreover, as I have already argued, 
until inflation of credit is translated into inflation of consuming 
power, which may be done by public relief works, by the encash- 
ment of War Veterans’ bonuses or by an all-round rise in wages 
and salaries, there is not likely to be any lasting recovery in 
America. And at the moment there is complete lack of political 
and moral leadership in the United States. The New World is 
actually waiting to be pulled out of its rut by the Old. 
* * * 

Asa reflection of the panic which succeeds boom in the American 
business cycle, the (British) Ford Motor Company shares of £1 are 
now standing at 15s. 6d. These shares were pushed up to nearly 
£5 on the craziest of American buying in 1928. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Henry Ford should have launched the gigantic enterprise 
of the Dagenham works at the apex of the boom, for, with 
Europe in the trough of the slump, it has little chance of profit. 
The original plan was that the American Ford should supply 
from Detroit the United States and South American markets, 
Russia, China and Japan, that the Canadian Ford should supyly 
the British Empire, and that the British Ford should deal with 


Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa. Clearly, the vast factory 
at Dagenham, erected at cnormous expense to turn out a limited 
range of products in a now severely restricted market, -had 
become an uneconomic proposition. Moreover, the Continental 
Ford companies, controlled by the British Ford, were faced with 
having to purchase chassis*and parts from an English factory 
which would be more expensive than Detroit. The position 
was complicated by the fact that the Detroit factory had con- 
eentrated on a new eight-cylinder engine, whereas the British 
Ford had improved the four-cylinder model and launched a new 
Baby Ford. Some drastic reorganise:ion or regrouping of markets 
was necessary. It has now been decided that the new Baby 
Ford is to be manufactured at Dagenham by the British company 
and sold through the British Kmpire by the Canadian Ford, 
while the new eight-cylinder Ford from Detroit is to be sold by 
the Canadian Ford to the British Ford for distribution in the 
British territory. Last year the American Ford lost something 
like $53,000,000, the Canadian Ford made a loss of $1,385,000, 
and the British Ford a loss of £134,489. If Ford fails, who shall 
stand ? 
* * ae 
The London Passenger Transport Bill comes before the House 
of Commons again in the autumn session. The interested parties 
have not been idle. A lot of work has been done behind the 
scenes which could not have been done in public. It is said that 
the Metropolitan Railway has been squared. This company 
was always the loudest and silliest in its opposition to the Bill 
as a piece of Socialistic legislation, but it had some reasonable 
arguments—that it projects into the country for a considerable 
distance beyond the London Passenger Transport Area and carries 
a fair mineral and. goods traffic, that the arrangements for eo- 
ordination which were found suitable and suilicient in the case 
of the suburban passenger traflic of the main line companies 
should be equally suitable and suflicient for the Metropolitan, 
and that the disposal of country estates in Metroland and the 
letting of town flats over Baker Street Station are no concern 
of a London Passenger Transport Board. It is rumoured that 
the agreement of the Metropolitan Railway to the Bill has now 
been bought by the promise of a guaranteed dividend of 33 per cent 
for a period of three years. What grain of truth lies in this rumour 
I cannot say——** Met ” earnings and dividends in 1931 were 2.8 per 
cent. and 2.5 per cent., respectively—but it is significant that 
Metropolitan Railway ordinary stock has risen from 41} to 53). 
The financial strength of the company is not impressive. Its last 
balance sheet showed cash £5,000 and Government securities nil 
as compared with £261,000 and £141,000, respectively, in the 
previous year. There was a deficit of current assets over current 
liabilities of £111,000. Nevertheless, the new 5 per cent. debenture 
stock stands at 106 to yield £4 14s. 10d. 
* %* * 


Meanwhile Underground Electric Railways Company ordinary 
shares remain a dull market at 15s. 6d., having tumbled from 
a high level of 20s, this year and 24s. 10}d. last year. The reasons 
for the slump are clear. In the first place there is a threat of 
labour trouble for the London General Omnibus ; secondly, 
there is the expectation of a rise in the price of petrol, which, 
if not passed on to the travelling public, would take away the 
profits of the one big revenue producer in the group ; thirdly, 
there is the fall in the traflic receipts of “ the common fund ” 
amounting to 2.4 per cent. for the first quarter of 1932 as com- 
pered with the corresponding quarter in 1931 (which was 1.9 per 
cent. below that of 1930); and, fourthly, there is the addition 
to the prior charges of the Tube companies, the interest on which 
will be a charge on the revenue as soon as the new works are 
completed. It is useful for the investor to bear in mind that 
the operating companies of the Underground group—City and 
South London, Central London, London Electric, Metropolitan 
District and the London General Omnibus—pay into a common 
fund the balance of their profits remaining after deduction of 
operating expenses, interest and dividends on prior charge stock 
and shares, and certain sums for reserve. Thus the Underground 
Electric Railways cannot earn profits until the prior charges of 
the operating companies have been met. Hence its debenture stock 
ranks in point of security just prior to the common stocks of the 
operating companies. This 5 per cent. debenture stock of the 
Underground Electric Railways is quoted at 104} to vield 
£4 16s. 5d. per cent., and I think it might well be exchanged 
for the debentures of the main line companies yielding over 5 
per cent. 
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Te cad pence i <Aterstieoments £o Gus Gheiling SC tinued TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 
i , ty insertion (a ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, Seuth Croydon. TH Y noT 
eed Gmelin é = And of insertions. > Healthy and beautiful situation. Simateienlions PPOSITE the ‘British Museum, -G Gt. Russell St., 
Wednesday. Adut. Manager, NS. & it as individuals and as W.C.1. Het and cold water in all Bedrooms. 


The 
Queen Street, W.C.2. (Hol. 3217.) 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


ILLASTON SCHOOL. An examination for 

Entrance Scholarships (of £50 and £40) and 

Exhibitions will be held on July 12th and 13th. Apply— 
Heapmastrer, Willaston School, Nantwich. 











SCHOOLS 


IOR’S FIELD, GODALMING. 

_ A boarding school for about 80 girls, standing high in 
beautiful grounds. ‘The premises were built for the purpose 
and include a Library, Gymnasium, Studio, Classrooms, 
besides three sitting-rooms for the use of the girls, 
most of whom have single bedrooms. The school is 
recognised by the Board of Education, and aims at 
giving a wide general education ; when old enough girls 

are prepared for the Universities or can specialise in any 
coun of study including ic science. Particular 
id to modern languages. For terms, 
scholarships, ete., please apply to the 
oe lh Miss Burron- Brown, M.A. 








LL» ERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, es 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairmaa of School Committee : 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD COZENS-HARDY, D.L, 
Chairman of Council and Hon. oe 
The Ven. Archdeacon HOWSON, M.A 
Headmistress : Miss G. ANTHONY, B.A. Lond. (Hons.). 
In healthy surroundings with 22 acres of grounds. 
Including the new block being opened by the Earl of 


Derby in July, the school 16 nape 
well equi ‘Classrooms, hapel, hapely mew Assembly Hal 
:ymnasium, Chemical and Bio bora- 


Library, 
tories, Domest ic Science Kitchens, Studio, Crafts Room, 
range of Music Rooms a detached sanatorium. 

aim of the school is to give a sound education on modern 
lines for professional, public “ home life ; to arouse wide 
imterests and a strong sense of te and individual 
responsibility. ‘Two leaving ips for the Uni- 
versities. The school is entirely independent and 
receives no grants. For Prospectus and photographs 
apply to the School Secretary. 


free developmen of general 
community. Independent study. ial attenticn to 
o— and physical development. ils pre pared for 
Universities, Well-qualified staff. : Bewra 
oS 





be NEW SCHIOOL (founded 1925), 98 Leigham 

Court Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W.16. Day School 

with Llostel) for boys and girls, on methods of Rudolf 
teiner. For prospectus, apply to the Secrerary. 


ge a Petersfield, Hants. ‘The pioneer Co- 

tional Public School (founded 1893). Separate 
Junior Hos House. For particulars of Scholarships offered 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. Baprey, M.A., Camb. 


P2Ewoon, Crowborough, Sussex. On borders of 
Ashdown Forest. Progressive school for 
boys and girls. Individual olveaiien, Apply PRuncipacs, 











WILLIAMS’ Sy eae, NORTH 
RECOGNISED a! Bn OF EDUCATION, 


Miss FE, CONST. TANCE NIGHTING ALE, M.A, 
Boarding, tuition books, Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. attention to health and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


— 


Comfort, refinement. Bedroom and Breakfast Ss. 6d. 
per night. Tilustrated Beoklet “ London Old and New ™ 
on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens, High-class 
vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terma. Full 
particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. Rocers (Cookery 








diploma). Tel. 866. 
OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST 
HOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gdas. gy 


thing for a restful and py holiday. 
70s. P.W, ~ 


From 40s. 
Write to Manager for Prospectus. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Walsall House Private Hotel, 
West Cliff. Exeellent cuisine and service, quict 
situation. Sea 3 minutes. "Phone 1926.—Miss L.. STaNnury. 


ASTBOURNE, Stanley House Private Hotel, Howard 

Square. Central and quict position, near Band 
Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 
service. * Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. STANLEY. 


YE, Sussex. Old Anchor Hotel. Warm, 

supny, comfortable. Quict situation. Lovel 
views. Central a ont fires. H. and c. water ‘alt 
bedrooms. ‘Telephone 1 


AKES, BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Victoria 
Largest 














Family Hotel. and most modern. ,4 and 
4} Gna, 





Uyeraarry COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 





The Council invites applications for the post. of 
Assistant Lecturer in the Department of Classics. 
Salary £300 per annum. The appointment will ‘date 
from the Ist October, 1982. 

og particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications must be received on or 
before the 2nd July, 1932. 
EDWIN DREW, 


Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 


‘TH UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in German. Candidates should be qualified in 
Old and Middie High German. Stipend £300 per annum. 
Duties to commence September 29th, 1932. Applications 
must be submitted not later than July 15th to the 
Reoisrrar, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





ABERGELE, Denbighshire. 
KINMEL SCHOOL. 

Public School (Boys, 13-19). Advanced Courses 
in Commerce and Engineering (Modern Office and 
a ~ 2 Ample dietary, with fresh fruit 
Centrall dormitories; hot and cold 
baths. Park of 300 acres overlooking sea and mountains. 
Prospectus from HeEapmasTerR. Fees 120 gns. per 
anaum, inclusive. 





UARRY COURT, Marlow, Bucks. Home school 
for 12 older girls. All English subjects, ve 
languages. Domestic Science, Dressmaking, p Ferm 
Individual timetables arranged to suit each 
girl. Excellent facilities for sports. Inclusive fees. 





Ks ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
field Gardens, S.W.5. 





N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress; Miss CuamBers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield — 
School. The aim of the School is to develo >P the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 

irls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Dostecsion, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


epnacise PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E..M. Srencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


oS SCHOOL (Westbury-on-Trym, Bristo?), 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of 
Cheiwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L, LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D., 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, E 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D.; Miss E. H. Major, 
Chairman: J, Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 
Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Lane End, ° Bucks, in 
view of the present financial depression, will grant 
ge to a limited number of girls under 12 years of 
age, which will materially reduce the expenses of their 
education during their whole school course. Application 
should be made as early as possible to the PRriNciPaL, 














EACON Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. Bertrand 

and Dora Russell. Applies modern knowledge 

im diet, teaching, methods and psychology.—Address 
enquiries, PRINCIPAL. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education) A 

thorough education at moderate fees for boys and 
to 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
y and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 








duention. Headmaster :—H. Lyn Harris, M.A,, 
( e 
SCHOOL, Gordon Street, W..1, 
Sto <a Mornings only. 


Founded by Miss Gwen Lewis in 1925. 





IORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Wanted, in September next, a Graduate Assistant 
Mistress to be responsible for the organisation of Mathe- 
matics throughout the School and to teach up to the 
standard of Cambridge Higher Certificate and London 
Intermediate Examinations. Honours degree and good 
experience necessary. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 

mdary Schools, less 10 per cent. 

Forms of application may be obtained, on receipt of 
a stamped ond addressed foolscap envelope, from the 
Head Mistress, County School for Girls, Camborne, to 
whom they should be returned not later than July 8th, 
1932. F. R. Pascor, 

Education Department, Secretary for Education. 

County Hall, Truro. 
15th June, 1932. 








‘O TEACH BOYS, 5 and 8. Chiltern Hills. From 
Sept. Modern methods. State "ees 
Box 198, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2 





ANTED, as house-keeper, an intelligent woman, 
20-35, with natural charm, womanliness and 
appreciation of life, to run small country place Sussex 
as International Guest-house, Camping and Sun-bathing 
Centre.—Box 200, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2, 





BRIGHTON ROTTINGDEAN. 

Tudor Close. The Leveliest Hotel in Sussex. 
In the romantic seaside Village of Rot can, now 
a part of Bri . Central Heating. Ht modern 
conveniences. L. Class with moderate terms. Horses 
mg on 2,000 acres of Downland in 

connection with Hotel at 5s. per hour. 
Write MANAGERESS for illustrated Brochure. Appointed 
R.A.C,, A.A. Hotel. Telephone: Rottingdean 9201. 





DEAL CAMPING SITES. Ashdown Forest. Wood, 
orchard, meadow. Goat's milk. One or two paving 
guests or week-end visitors weleomed.—Davis, t, 


Fairwarp, Uckfield, Sussex. Tel.: Nutley 206. 





N: DEVON. Seaside and Country holidays at 
+ Rosemoun®, Shute Lane, Combemartin. Board 
residence, 45s. July. 


IMBERSCOMBE, Friday's Hill, Haslemers. Charm- 
ing 16th Century house ; hills, woods, ideal walks. 
From 52s. 6d. Tel. Fernhurst-6. 


EWDLEY, Redthorne Homestead, Book here for 
ho lidays. Lovely heme in = oy Fg” Every 
venience. 














comfort and con —Apply sses Fox and 
GILLBANKS, 
OCKINGHAM PRIVATE HOTEL, Wéstward Ho! 
Devon. erlooking sea. Near golf links, tennis 
—_ Every comfort. Generous table. 2} te 3 Gos. 
weekly. 
ATH, 2 miles. Veg. Guest House, in lovely garden 


overlooking Avon. Exc. centre. 
50s. Tennis, Bathing.—G. 
Bath. 


Close trans. From 
TOLLEMACHE, Batheaston, 





LANDUDNO. The Craig-y-don (Temperance} Pro- 
menade, Ideal Centre for Touring “ Snowdonia.” 
Accom, 200. Lift, Lounge, no Recreation Rooms. 
Tariff. Proprietress, Tel, 648 





ONELY PEOPLE who need care and are anxious to 
be free of household worries, are assured rest, 
comfort, consideration and cheerful companionship in 
gentleman’s home. Excellent nursing attention avail- 

a. Beautiful garden and country, near sea, Fees. 
from Five Guineas weekly inclusive. Write Hoss, 
Hadleigh, Cherry Walk, High Salvington, nr. Worthing. 





ORNWALL FARMHOUSE, “Board residence. 
Near sea, golf and town. Photographs sent. 
Mrs. JeLBEeRr, Trewhiddle, St. Austell, 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 





TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING SHORTHAND DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN ‘TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel. : Holborn 6182. 


accurately and 





UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, ete., 
promptly t experienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. 





DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, ETC, 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Tenaparary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3168/4.) 





NTELLIGENT TYPING OF YOUR MSS. res 
Duplicating. Translations.—* N.” EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE, 275, High Holborn, W.C. Holborn 0158. 





YPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS., ete. peptenting 








Printing. Moderate charges. King’ . Speniting 
Offices (N.), 48 Dover Street, W.1. Regent 41 
RESTAURANT 





GABINA'S HALL, 122, Baker ae close to station 
Courtyard premises. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 





XFORD.- _Charuing small house to let, furnished, 
July—Oct. Absolutely quiet. Near river and 
parks. Small rent to good tenant. 1 Park Terrac: 
Oxford. 





ORKSHIRE Moors. Goathland—furnished cottag re 
to let, July and October ; 4 bedrooms, bath h. & ¢ 
garage, lovely situation. Apply CumreEernincn, Red 
itoof Cottage, Goathland, or Marsvex, Thomligson 
Se jchool, Wigton, Cumberland. 








— $e. 


XF ORD MAN offers share of comfortable flat Bleoms 
bury. Write Box 199, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen : 
S., WL.3. 


J{AMPSTEAD (Belsize Park Tube, 12 minutes from 
Oxford Street). Charming rooms. Furnished, fuity 
equipped (one with piano), or unfurnished, in spacious 











quiet house. Garden. Hent 12s, 6d.-25s.—22 Belsize 
Avenue. Prim. 1043, 
TO LET. Large bed-sitting room, ar. Gt. Portland 
St. Station All conveniences and attendance 
25s. per week. Phone, Muscum 6170, between 6 and 
s p-m. 
LOOMSBURY, From Aug. Furnished flat: dining- 
sitting and 3 bedrooms s), kit. and bathzoom. 
EL beating (1s. 2d. unit). Modern furniture. £250 p.a. 
or 7 Gns. p. week.—Apply Housexeeren, 27 Gerdon 


Sq., W.C.1. 





LARGE bed-sitting room to let, unfurnished, in fiat, 
W.C.1 district. Suitable for woman worker.—Box 
197, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


HARMING, large, furnished top 
15 Heatheote St., W.C.1. Ter. 3822 





one £1,— 


